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Spanish Lace Scarf worn as an Opera 
Hood. 


Tue illustration shows a three-cornered scarf 


or mantilla of cream-colored Spanish lace, draped 
to form an opera hood. The drapery is secured 
on a small fanchon-shaped frame or head-piece, 
which is coc of stiff net, wired at the edge, and 
covered on both sides with 

straw-colored lining satin. 

To the back of this is join- pn - 








with gold, combined with lace of various kinds, 
Lyons blonde, blonde broecaded in colors, and 
chenille fringe mixed with gold and beads, height- 
en the splendor of the toilette. Chenille scarfs 


| and fichus are also used for more modest trim- 


l 


mings. 
As a walking costume we will cite a dress of 
maroon cloth, with a pleated skirt, trimmed on 


The sleeves were quite plain, and were trimmed 
on the bottom with wide bands of plush. 

A few ladies still persist in imitating the mas- 
culine costume. We have seen a large tight-fit- 
ting jacket, of Lincoln green cloth, trimmed all 
the way down the front with small round buttons 
of white metal, precisely like those used on mili- 
tary uniforms; to complete the resemblance, the 


year to extend this kind of trimming to outside 
garments, but it is likely to remain one of the 
eccentricities of fashion. We have seen on a 
travelling costume a garland of leaves of kid ap 
plication, encircled by a slender thread of gold, 
which trimmed the bottom of the skirt and also 
of the wrapping. The same thing has been at 
tempted for more dressy toilettes, a scarf of mo 

doré velvet, bordered with 
application figures of kis 





ed a hood-shaped piece of 
similar satin, which is held 
in by drawing-strings at the 
bottom, and finished with a 
bow of straw-colored satin 
ribbon two inches and a 
half wide. The scarf, the 
corners of which are faced 
with satin, is draped with 
the straight side toward the 
front, the folds being fast- 
ened to the frame and lin- 
ing. The right and back 
corners are caught up in 
the drapery; the left end, 
which is pleated, and trim- 
med with a satin ribbon 
bow, is brought across the 
front, and attached at the 
right side. A pink and a 
damask plush rose and fo- 
liage are set a little to the 
left of the middle of the 
front. 


TS 


PARIS FASHIONS. 


{From Ovr Own Corre- 
SPONDENT. | 


— dresses are the or- 
der of the day, the sea- 
son for entertainments hav- 
ing opened with the new 
year. Light stuffs are uni- 
versally used for young 
girls’ toilettes. Tarlatan is 
wholly abandoned, despite 
its charming — simplicity. 
Nuns’ veiling, foulard, and 
gauze, used separately or 
together, form the founda- 
tion of ball dresses. Gauzes 
embroidered in imitation of 
fine beads are very elegant ; 
these are used for panels, 
paniers, ete., being lined, of 
course, with coarse tulle to 
serve as a support. Some- 
times they are set on puff- 
ings of tulle, mixed with 
ribbon bows, among which 
the clusters of simulated 
beads are very effective. 
With this arrangement the 
corsages are little more than 
corselets, worn over a blonde 
chemisette, trimmed with a 
cordon of beads. Flowers 
are unsuited to these toi- 
lettes, which are completed 
by a bead necklace, beads 
being also worn in the hair. 
This does not signify that 
flowers are not still much 
in vogue; those most in 
favor for young girls are 
lilies - of - the- valley with 
leaves, daisies, jasmine, my- 
osotis, and roses with and 
without ieaves. Young mar- 
ried ladies have a greater 
choice; to wreaths of hon- 
eysuckle they join a whole 
train of heavier flowers, 
such as pink laurels, pome- 
granate blossoms, irises of 
delicate colors, gillyflowers, 
etc. A charming novelty is 
flowers of gold, silver, or 
steel filigree-work ; a few of these stuck in the 
hair, worn in the corsage, or used for looping the 
sash or paniers, make a fine effect. 

The dress of young married ladies closely ap- 
proaches that of young girls, the chief difference 
being the use of richer fabrics; to gauze and 








sone 





a encircled by gold threa 
having been made to weai 
with a dress of satin that 
matched it in color 


There is a reaction from 
the large collars, bows, and 
fichus that have been worn 
for some time past; and 


some very elegant women 


make a point of wearing no- 


thing but a high linen col 
lar or ruche, extending not 
ove than half an inch 


hussar collar, with 


in front, only a sim- 


rooch, or sometimes a 





of ancient coins 





or fancy or silver ornaments 
ewed on velvet. We have 
even scen, in a magnificent 
rousseau, dresses intended 
to be worn without any lin- 
gerie whatever, the collar 


and cuffs being replace ade 
ther by a trimming of white 
ostrich feathers, or by one 
of swan’s-down or grebe. 
This, however, is only a cost- 
ly caprice. In the same 
trousseau we noticed the en- 
tire absence of white petti- 
coats ; petticoats there were 
in abundance, but all were 
of silk, of every kind and 
color, from white moiré to 
black satin, the bottom 
trimmed in the richest fash- 


ion, and the top arranged 
in pouts to support those 
of the dress. There were 


no white stockings any more 
than white petticoats; the 
stockings were all silk, of 
varied colors and ornaments; 
gold, silver, lace, and silk 
embroidery gave them the 
stamp of the highest ele- 
gance, and trimmed them 
to match with the different 
s, which is now the 
fashion. 

The caps worn by young 


dre 





married ladies more and 
more closely resemble bon- 
nets, the crowns being made 
chiefly of velvet, satin, fou- 
lard, or other thick stuffs, 
and being usually trimmed 
with flowers, roses de roi in 
preference. Pretty as they 
are, they need to be made 
by a skillful hand. 
EMMELINE RayMonp., 





A hOYAL CROWN. 


BOUT an Inea’s head 
i is wreathed a turban 


of many-hued folds, edged 





with a richly tasselled fringe 
of scarlet, made from the 
exquisite threads of the vi 
cufia wool. Upright in this, 
flutter in royal grace two 
feathers of a rare and curi- 
ous bird; above all else, 








SPANISH LACE SCARF WORN AS AN OPERA HOOD. 


the bottom with a band of plush ten inches wide 
set on flat. The polonaise corsage had a single 
large revers opening on the left side and trimmed 
with plush ; this was fastened on the shoulder by 
a flat silver button. The fronts of the polonaise 
skirt were draped in paniers and fastened be- 


tulle are added moiré and satin; satin brocaded | hind, to form a pouf of cloth mixed with plush. 


these waving plumes are 
eloquent of imperial power 

Bird-land can offer no 
richer token ; the feathered 


buttons were set on a strip of old gold cloth, | family who above all other plumy people are 


which also served for the military collar. The 
lower part of the costume was more feminine, 
and a skirt of Lincoln green moiré and satin gave 
it an elegant aspect. 

Last season a few petticoats were seen trimmed 
with leather. An attempt has been made this 


| thus richly endowed by nature should be grant- 


ed all the privileges of princes in their sky-land 
realm. They are found only in lonely mountain- 
ous regjons, and it is death to destroy or capture 
them except by royal edict. Every succeeding 
monarch must have a fresh pair of these plumes. 
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THE MODERN BONNET. 


—Or is it a hat? 
Dome of St. Peter's! tell me that. 
It is broadly conceived, crown, brim, and bow, 
It is grand with a grandeur grand, you know ; 
But, somehow, I hardly seem made on the plan 
Of the grandest kind of a grand young man ; 
And this, perhaps, is why at the play 
My thonghis from Hamlet or Lear will stray, 
And why to the bonnet in front I turn 
With “ thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” 


The modern bonnet! ah, who designed 

This torment of torments to those behind ? 
For women may weep, and men may rage, 
The bonnet shuts out both player and stage; 
And soon, with its artless turns and jerks, 
Its nods and dips and feminine quirks, 
Makes the poor wretch in the seat behind, 
Who has paid for his place, as good as blind. 


And still its challenge appears to be: 

* Pooh, for the play! just look at me! 
My ostrich plume, so long and handsome, 
Is worth in itself a young king's ransom. 
Two feet across and one foot high 

Is little enough for such as 1.” 


Oh, it spreads itself like a potentate! 

And yet, do you know, I pity the pate, 
The silly pate, that is under, or in, 

And doesn't know it commits a sin. 

She never suspects that the rights of man 
Are all at war with ber bonnet’s plan; 
And to gaze for three long mortal hours 
At its wide expanse, its plumes, its flowers, 
Is more than a man will care to do 

Who has come, one may say, with a different view, 
Not to speak of the ticket’s cost, 

And the time and tone and temper lost. 


And now I think of a maiden fair, 

Crowned with the wealth of her clinging hair, 
Who weareth a turban close and trim, 

Her sweet face glowing beneath its brim; 
And I say to myself: “‘If ever I wed, 

"Twill be with a turban maid, instead 

Of the poor misguided feminine soul 

Who flaunteth a beaver aureole.” 
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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGEs. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO YOUTHFUL 
AGENTS, 

Zo any boy or girl who shall procure for Har- 
PER’S YOUNG PEoPLE, before April 1, 1882, ten 
new yearly subscribers, and forward their names 
and addresses to this office, with the sum of fifteen 
dollars, Mussns. HARVER & BROorHeERrs wi¢//, on 
receipt of the same, present any one of the volumes 
mentioned in the following list which may be 
selected : 





COLONEL KNOX’S BOOKS oe TRAVEL IN 
THE FAR EAS 

The Boy Travellers in the Far East.—Part I.—Adven- 
tures of two Youths in a Journey to Japan and 
China. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental 
Cloth, $3. 

The Boy Travellers in the Far East.—Part I1.—Ad- 
ventures of two Youths in a Journey to Siam and 
Java, With Descriptions of Cochin China, Cam- 
bodia, Sumatra, and the Malay Archipelago. Co- 
piously Illustrated, 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3. 

The Boy Travellers in the Far East.—Part Ill.—Ad- 
ventures of two Youths in a Journey to Ceylon and 
India, With Descriptions of Borneo, the Philip- 
pine Islands,and Burmah. Copiously Ilustrated. 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3. 

OOFFIN’S HISTORICAL READING FOR THE 

YOUNG. 


The Story 4 Liberty. Copiously ITlustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $ 
Old Times mn ‘the Colonies. Copiously Iustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3. 
The Boys of "%6.—A History of the Battles of the Rev- 
olution. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3. 
Messrs. IfArRvER & BRorHERs further offer to 
present to the boy or girl from whom they shail re- 
cetve before April 1, 18382, the largest number of 
new yearly subse riplions, with the full amount 
Sor each, 


Harper's Household Edition of Charles Dickens's 
Works, in Sixteen Volumes, handsomely bound in 
Cloth, in a box. Price $22. 


These prizes will be sent by mail or express, 
prepaid. 

Zn order that an accurate account may be kept 
of the number of subscriptions received, tt will be 
necessary for each one, when sending a list of new 
subscriptions, to refer to these offers, and to state 
that he or she desires to compete for these valuable 
prises. 

Cash must accompany each order. 

HARVER's YOUNG Pror.k, $1 50 @ year. 


YP Our next Number will contain several i1- 
LUSTRATIONS OF THE KARLIEST SVURING STYLES, 
of which Cut Patterns will be published, suitable 
for silk and woollen street and house dresses, as 
well as for the percales, cambrics, muslins, and 
foulards which ladies are accustomed to make up 
for summer wear during the leisure of the Lenten 
Season, 


WHITTLING 


“FENHERE are in the human hand,” says 

the physiologist, “twenty-seven bones, 
which serve as levers for the action of the 
muscles, and are so distributed as to insure 
the utmost strength, variety, and delicacy 





of touch.” Impartial Nature, who has not, 
to be sure, the benefit of modern ideas on 
the subject of their inherent differences, al- 
lots to every girl-baby as certainly as to ev- 
ery boy her twoscore and fourteen carpal, 
metacarpal, and phalangial servitors, and 
perhaps she smiles grimly to herself as she 
thinks how parental wisdom will contrive 
to thwart her practical intentions. 

For that “strength and variety of touch” 
which every game and every labor of the 
boy develop toward future usefulness, the 
games and labors of the girl scarcely in- 
crease. Delicacy, indeed, she may attain. 
She begins to do “fancy-work” as soon as 
her tiny fingers can guide the needle, cro- 
chet hook and tatting shuttle are her ear- 
liest version of the Duties of Women, while 
paint-brushes and piano practice demand 
their hours of costly sacrifice. Her amuse- 
ments are dolls, toys, decorous walking, 
well-bred driving, books, and finely dress- 
ed visitings. It is taken for granted that 
her natural tendencies are thus considered, 
just as itis taken for granted that a bound- 
less and riotous activity is Nature’s certifi- 
cate of a man-child, and that a jackknife is 
as manifestly his birthright as the button- 
hole scissors are hers. 

But it happens that multitudes of girls 
are not put together by the regulation pat- 
tern, and can not be made over in its like- 
ness. Sedentary employments are hateful 
to them. They detest sewing, and can not 
conguer the mysteries of “ work 7 ch., 1 sc., 
2 sl. on the next f. st., 15 ch., go back and 
connect to the 4th f. st.” They abhor prac- 
tice, and despise painting. But in the grip 
of the twenty-seven bones of their slender 
right hands is all the joy they could ask of 
time if only they were permitted to find it 
out. For why may not these girls demand 
the jackknife, and freedom to whittle? 
Of course there would be cut fingers, blis- 
tered palms, and scratches not a few. ig 
this is in the way of education. It is Na- 
ture’s method of teaching, and we have no 
better model. 

Whittling, of course, we use as a generic 
term, implying all the uses of the carpenter’s 
bench. Why should not a chest of tools be 
as fit a present to a girl as a china tea-set, a 
work-box, or a backgammon board? Nay, 
if her claim be based on fitness and adapta- 
tion to future needs, the girl has a far better 
right to hammer, gimlet, saw, and plane than 
the boy. 

Everybody observes the greater “ handi- 
ness” of women in the household. In fami- 
lies where such work is not done by a hired 
workman it is almost always wife or daugh- 
ters who drive the nails, put up the brack- 
ets, mend broken furniture, set window- 
glass, hang curtains, lay carpets, ease doors. 
The husband and father pleads incapacity, 
with an air of considering that incapacity 
an evidence of a superior nature. And if 
women do these things tolerably without 
training, is not that proof of a mechanical 
bent that would justify good training ? 

There are many parts of the carpenter’s, 
joiner’s, turner’s, or cabinet-maker’s work 
which women could do, thus adding a new 
employment to their limited list. But put- 
ting aside the question of paid labor, there 
still remain the hundred utilities of the 
house which would be subserved by their 
knowledge of the uses of tools. And putting 
aside this consideration as a sordid one, 
there still remain the vast considerations of 
health and happiness. Any boy will testify 
that there is a perpetual fascination in the 
use of the keen-edged tools which cut so 
clean and straight a path through the soft 
grain. The singing of the saw is music in 
his ears; the woody smell of the light shav- 
ings that curl about the plane is incense to 
his nostrils. The clip, clip, of the hammer 
rouses his energies like a drum-beat. And 
oh, the delight of “making things,” from 
the bracket for mother to the skewers for 
the cook! 

Yet boys, who have an undisputed title to 
all sorts of activities, res ully need this do- 
main of the tool chest less than girls, and 
especially those girls who are almost young 
women. For in this climate, and with the 
exciting conditions of our average life, these 
have an evil heritage named “ nerves” that 
calls for sympathy, pity, and consideration. 
They “ feel as if they should fly” ; they “feel 
as if they should scream”; they “can not 
keep still” ; they “ know something dreadful 
will happen”; they are “so cross there is 
no living with them.” And there is no vir- 
tue in pill or potion, in ball-room or theatre, 
in needle-work or piano, to cure this pro- 
tean malady. But if the sufferer could flee 
to her workshop, and exorcise the demon 
with sound of hammer, chisel, and saw, there 
were a remedy indeed. Nay, the chance is 
that if her childhood were free toromp and to 
“tinkez,” her womanhood would not be the 
abject slave of “ nerves.” 

This age makes greater demands on its 
women than any preceding time. It asks 


more of their head, of their heart, of their 
hands. For not only are they required to he, 








as always, the bearers and rearers of chil- 
dren and the keepers of the house, but the 
makers of the home, the intelligent sympa- 
thizers with and sharers in much public 
work, the teachers of many things in many 
ways, and often actual bread-winners as 
well. Their equipment can not be too 
large, their opportunities too liberal. Ev- 
ery girl should have not only head train- 
ing, but hand training. The sense of obser- 
vation, proportion, comparison, the power 
of execution, quickness, deftness, and nice- 
ness of handling, are properties of childhood, 
and more easily developed then through 
wise amusements than afterward by the 
most strenuous labor. It is to mothers 
rather than to teachers that these early les- 
sons belong. And the daughters of that 
mother who gives them tool chests instead 
of ear-rings at Christmas will yet rise up 
to call her blessed. 





(Begun in Harprr’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 
A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
XII. 

“THE stage waits.” This call had been utter- 
ed two or three times before Amberley re-appear- 
ed with Miss Chadwick. Indeed, Harriet Amber- 
ley had gone down to see what was the matter. 

“Miss Chadwick lost her way in descending to 
the greenroom, and I found her in the vestibule,” 
said Jack Townley, in an explanatory voice, as the 
others spoke of her not being ready. 

Rose took up her part with a trembling voice, 

but with one not unmusical, As the play went 
on, and she had to respond to the coarse attacks 
of her mistress and enemy, her voice grew clear- 
er; she seemed, indeed, to become the indignant 
and the insulted girl of the play. Still, she did 
not yet play well. Agitation of any sort is bad 
for the amateur actor. The most perfect cool- 
ness and self-possession are needed, and one must 
do what seems the most improbable and remote 
thing, if one would fit in to the false perspective 
of the stage. 

But the players all noticed one great phenom- 
enon. Arthur Amberley had become gay, good- 
natured, and interested. The audience had mostly 
gone; there was a vacancy where Mrs. Mortimer 
and the Hon. Hathorne Mack had been sitting; 
and only one gentleman in a paletot was visible 
in the back seats, 

When the rehearsal was over, this gentleman 
came forward and took Rose by the hand. 

“May I walk home with you?” he asked. 

It was her excellent friend Professor Paton, 
who always gave her strength and composure. 

“You all did very badly to-day,” said he. 

“Tam sure J did,” said Rose. 

“No worse than the rest. You have not learn- 
ed tenue en scene,” said he, “any of you. You 
ought to rehearse every day for six weeks.” 

“Oh dear,” said Rose; “I do not call it play- 
ing; I call it work.” 

“ Yes, the very hardest work, I think,” said Pro- 
fessor Paton. ‘I wonder people amuse them- 
selves with doing badly what so many people 
work years just to learn how to do well. Come 
to me to-morrow and rehearse, Miss Chadwick.” 

“Oh yes,” said Rose. 

Arthur Amberley had become the most amia- 
ble of men suddenly, and it was thus commented 
upon : 

““What has happened to old Amberley ?” said 
Jack Long to Jack Townley, as they walked up 
after one of the rehearsals. 

“T don’t know. Perhaps he has made money. 
I saw him walking with the Hon. Hathorne 
Mack.” 

“No doubt. Well, that is a thing to make any 
man cheerful. By-the-way, how well the little 
Chadwick did to-night !” 

“Yes, she gave it back to Sidonie very aptly. 
No more chaff about claret-spillers on the part of 
Sidonie. She has met her match.” 

The great business of society went on, although 
“the play was the thing.” Balls, dinners, rides, 
teas, matinées, and wedding receptions were in 
order, and Rose did them all. 

Sir Lytton Leycester was as amiable and agree- 
able as possible, showing Rose great attention. 

“T wonder,” said one old tabby at a ball to an- 
other, “ what is the secret power attached to that 
dreadful girl.” 

“T agree with you—what is it 2” said another 
tabby. “If the days of love-philters had not 
passed, I should think she possessed one. Why, 
you know all about her, don’t you? Her mother 
was an actress in San Francisco.” 

“Ho!” said tabby No. 1; “that is the reason 
why she acts so well, then, isn’t it ?” 

“Oh yes. Pascal Chadwick is a Western 
rogue, who makes a great deal of money. Mr. 
Mortimer says he is worth ten millions.” 

“Then I should think he would dress his daugh- 
ter better. Why, that muslin never cost fifty 
cents a yard. Now I pay Connelly two hundred 
and fifty dollars for every dress Delia wears.” 

“And I pay Josephine Egan two and three 
hundred for every dress my girls have.” 

“Then she does such horrid things! Why, I 
heard that at Mrs. Mortimer’s dinner she got up 
and walked up and down the room brandishing a 
tomahawk, and broke all the Sévres vases.” 

“ And she has broken another idol of Mrs. Mor- 
timer’s too, don’t you know. She has swept Ar- 
thur Amberley right off his feet.” 

“Good gracious me! you don’t say so! Well, 
when an old fellow falls in love, it is a desperate 
fall indeed. Now can you see anything in the 
girl?” 

“She has a goodish complexion—but so have 
other people. People say she paints—all West- 
ern women do. Do you remember Sallie Stark ? 
How she did put on the red and white! Now 


” 





see there! Sir Lytton Leycester is flirting most 
dreadfully with her.” 

“And have you seen how she manages the two 
Jacks—Townley and Long? Somebody said she 
had ‘two Jacks and the game.’ Well, I do not 
think much of Miss Chadwick, or of Mrs. Trevyl- 
yan for introducing a Western adventuress of 
doubtful birth here.” 

“Nor I much of Mrs. Mortimer for bringing 
her to these exclusive balls. However, New York 
society is getting very mixed—very, very mixed.” 

The last speaker, who represented the latest, 
lowest, and most reprehensible muddy particle of 
mixture, drew herself up, very, very indignant. 

“Well, there now!” said the first tabby ; “ Mrs. 
Morton Burnie has got hold of her. That means 
that Miss Chadwick is a lion.” 

“And Iam sure all her sins will be expiated 
if Mrs. Morton Burnie has found her out. She 
wishes her to come to one of her dreadful par- 
ties.” 

“Oh yes; she wants Sir Lytton Leycester, I 
suppose, and Miss Chadwick is the bait.” 

“ And Sir Lytton Leycester is looking after the 
ten millions. Englishmen are so mercenary; 
they only want that you should have money, no 
matter how you get it.” 

And so the two Mrs, Candours picked their 
bones, and picked them clean. 

Arthur Amberley gave the famous dinner 
which had been so much talked of (he did not 
often entertain at his own house) to the members 
of his dramatic company. Only Mrs. Trevylyan 
and Mrs. Mortimer were asked, they undertaking 
to chaperon the young ladies and to receive for 
him, Harriet being rather frightened at the idea 
of so large a dinner. 

Yet Rose thought she had never seen a more 
enchanting hostess than her plain friend, so cor- 
dial, so easy, so unobtrusive; but then she was 
partial to Harriet. The house was a double one, 
broad, old-fashioned, in an unfashionable street, 
but with an air of bien étre about it which charm- 
ed Rose. Wood fires burned in all the old rooms, 
and a broad, handsome staircase went up grand- 
ly through the large hall. It was of mahogany, 
almost as black as ebony. Nothing but a few rich 
portiéres had been added, to shut off the draught 
at the great wide dark shining doors, since the 
days of the old Amberleys, who had been great 
people in their day. There was a wealth of old 
brass about the fire-places, and the doors and 
furniture were quite enough to break the heart of 
Sypher or any other collector. There were fine old 
clocks, and a real “ eight-day” in the hall which 
told the tides at Amsterdam. There was a spin- 
et, a harp, and a six-legged piano, which had be- 
longed to some musical ancestress, and old por- 
traits everywhere. China collected a hundred 
years ago, cabinets from Florence, Venice, Rome, 
brought by the Amberleys themselves, all, all told 
of the wealth, education, and taste of two or three 
generations. 

“No nouveaux riches here, Miss Rose, whisper- 
ed Jack Townley, as he spoke to her, after she 
had bowed to Mr. and Miss Amberley. 

“Oh, how comfortable it all is!” said Rose, as 
she sank into a great arm-chair. 

Arthur took Mrs. Trevylyan in to dinner, Jack 
Townley followed with Mrs. Mortimer, and Har- 
riet Amberley took in Sir Lytton Leycester, as 
the most distinguished of the guests. Rose felt 
a little disappointed, as Dick Smallweed only was 
left for her, but she was rewarded by finding her- 
self on Mr, Amberley’s left hand. 

At her plate lay the most beautiful bouquet of 
great pink roses. Indeed, there were no other 
flowers on the table but the “Gloire de Paris,” 
the most delightful of roses. They were every- 
where. 

“Oh, Arthur, your room is fragrant as ‘ Bende- 
meer’s stream,’” said Mrs. Trevylyan. 

“ Rose, Rose,” said Arthur. “This is a dinner 
to a Rose,” said he, in a low voice. 

“You will spoil her, Arthur,” said Mrs. Trevyl- 
yan, 

“She can not be spoiled,” said he. 

Well, Dicky Smallweed was not so disagreeable 
either. He was quick to see which way the wind 
blew, and he knew that in this house it was his 
réle to be polite to Miss Chadwick. 

He told her all the mots from the club, all the 
good stories, all the new engagements, what Tup- 
perton Tons had said at the Union League, what 
Chaffs had said at the Union. He gave her a 
description of the Lotus Club, where the wits 
meet, and the Art League, where the young 
geniuses quarrel. Indeed, as a man about town, 
Dicky Smallweed, behind a blonde mustache of 
ferocious dimensions, seemed to loom up sudden- 
ly into great importance. Meantime Fanny Grey 
was near Rose, giving her kindly glances and 
smiles, and Sidonie Devine and the pink-eyed girl 
were very far off, so she enjoyed the dinner. 

Then what china! Real old blue, the best of 
Lowestoft, old Worcester, and real Dresden, not 
bought yesterday either; fine old Queen Anne 
silver, superb in weight and finish, and beauti- 
ful rich damask which had a look as of satin. 
And what a dinner! All the men were silent the 
early part of the dinner, for Arthur Amberley’s 
plats could not be lightly passed over. And his 
wines! Each wine was a perfect rarity, good, 
sound, and if proper, ancient. 

“What is thine age?” might have been asked 
of the Madeira, as it was of Juliet, and the an- 
swer would have been quite as satisfactory, though 
numbering rather more years. 

Surawberries in midwinter, peaches, artichokes 
from Algiers, grapes and pears from California, 
and one ‘Tittle basket was set before Rose which 
brought the color high up into her cheek. 

“Grapes from Chadwick’s Falls,” was the le- 
gend on the handle. 

“And did you send for these ?” asked Rose. 

“T did,” said Mr, Amberley. “I telegraphed 
to your father two weeks ago, and he has sent 
me grapes enough to last me a lifetime; besides 
that, a pipe or two of excellent wine. Really, 
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Miss Rose, you Western people are great mag- 
nificos.” 

“And some of you Eastern people are very 
kind,” said Rose, blushing. 

This little story ran down the table through the 
leaky lips of Dicky Smallweed. 

“He has sent to Chadwick’s Falls for some of 
her own grapes,” said Jack Townley, in a loud 
voice. “Really, Arthur, you outdo Heliogaba- 
lus.” 

The grapes were passed around, and pronounced 
excellent. Everybody liked them but Mrs. Mor- 
timer. 

She broke off a little bunch, but left them 
scarcely tasted on her plate. 

“T never can eat these Western grapes,” said 
she to Jack Townley. ‘They are crude, like the 

le.” 
pe Sour grapes,” thought Townley. “ Perhaps 
so, Mrs. Mortimer.” But he did not say all that 
he thought. Sly Jack. 


{ro BE CONTINUED.) 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING MILLINERY. 


HE first importations of bonnets show straws 

in great variety, to the exclusion of chip 
braids; the latter are said to be so fragile that 
they scarcely last through a season, and the fine 
straws are now made as light as chip, and are far 
more durable. English split straws and Milan 
braids will probably find most favor, as they come 
in very narrow braids of satin-like lustre, and are 
very light in weight; these are shown in two 
shades of cream white and écru, and are in all 
the new shapes both of bonnets and round hats. 
These fine straws are also colored deep green, 
brown, blue, garnet, and black for bonnets to 
wear with special costumes, or with white or 
black dresses. The red hats that were so fash- 
ionable last summer are repeated in darker shades, 
and in these smooth light braids as well as in the 
heavy-looking rough straws. Manila braids are 
brought out in deeper écru tints than any worn 
last year, and are liked particularly for large 
pokes and wide-brimmed round hats. The por- 
cupine braids with stiff bristling loops of the 
straw are shown again, and there are the scallop- 
ed-edged rough straws that were worn alike for 
dress and undress hats last year. Satin straw, 
Milan, and split straws are used for the small ca- 
pote bonnets that will be chosen for dress, and 
also for the larger shapes for watering-places. 
The yellowish Tuscan braids are always liked for 
summer bonnets, and are now largely imported in 
plain smooth braids, and in the fancy lace straws 
that were offered last year, but did not prove pop- 
ular. In the new bonnets two kinds of Tuscan 
braids are combined; the principal part of the 
bonnet is the plain Tuscan, and there are inser- 
tions of the lace straw laid flat in the crown and 
like a border on the brim. Thick clusters of 
loops of braid form a band like a ruche on the 
brims of bonnets and of round hats. Leghorns 
are imported in ail the new shapes for those who 
can afford to purchase them, and there is an ef- 
fort to revive the horse-hair or crinoline straws 
known as Neapolitan braids, but hitherto these 
have been of such poor qualities that they can 
not be commended. 

The new shapes are not new, but merely ac- 
centuate those of last year, showing larger pokes, 
wider-brimmed round hats, and small capotes. 
The pokes have crowns of various shapes—round, 
tapering, and almost square—while the fronts 
project upward so high that the fashion of trim- 
ming next the face will have to be resorted to in 
order to fill up this great space. There are small 
clusters of fine flowers to be used for this pur- 
pose, stuck about irregularly in the way seen in 
the bonnets of a hundred years ago. There are 
also three-quarter wreaths that are to be worn 
just across the upper part of the inside brim of 
pokes, and to be placed at will, as best becomes 
the wearer’s face, on the new round hats. These 
trails of flowers are also to be put on the outside 
of dressy small bonnets, almost covering one side 
of them, while on the other side will be clusters 
of ostrich feathers. Rather small flowers are 
imported, although milliners predict that the large 
erushed roses and other double flowers without 
foliage will be used. For medium small bonnets 
the coronet fronts are used,and there are some 
pokes that have the edge of the brim rolled back 
like a coronet. The round hats retain the large 
shapes of last year that are capable of being made 
so picturesque and becoming. The brims are 
very wide and flat, and are without wires, so that 
they can be made into almost any desired shape, 
but it is said they will be worn quite flat on the 
head, in peasant fashion, with the brim straight 
all around. 

NEW COLORS. 


The new colors are copied from foliage and 
flowers, and take their names accordingly; for 
instance, a new dark green is called elder green, 
another shade is sycamore, and the olive greens 
are called lichen green; a purple-red like scabi- 
euse is marked petunia, and a similar shade is 
orchis; the azalea red and pale eglantine (wild- 
rose) pink have already been noted; the Ture 
and Sicily reds are brighter shades than the dull 
garnet so long worn, and are similar to carnation 
red. Sunflower yellow, like the “ gaudy leonine 
flower” of the esthetes, is shown in ribbons and 
crapes, while the paler yellow tints are maize, 
like the corn and straw colors worn before dull 
écru shades were popular. Cinnamon brown 
with red predominating and the yellow leaf 
browns are shown, with also the dark reddish 
seal brown. There are three shades of beige 
ranging from écru to brown, and there is pure 
white that has no yellow tinges, as well as the 
cream white that is almost as dark as Isabel yel- 
low. Suez blue is a very pale shade, hussar blue 
is dark, and Russian blues have the gray shades 





that have been fashionable during the winter. 
Argent, or silver gray, is again largely imported. 


FAILLE, 


Faille is revived in new silken fabrics for mil- 
linery, especially in ribbons and in soft stuffs for 
trimming. The lustre of this faille is so fine, and 
its reps are so small or are so closely woven, that 
the glossy effect of satin is obtained, and it is 
mistaken at the first glance for satin, and for this 
reason the French manufacturers have called it 
faille séduisante. This is, however, only the begin- 
ning of the return to repped fabrics that has been 
predicted, although at present the twilled satin- 
faced materials will not be discarded; indeed, 
some of the new ribbons are woven to show part 
of the surface twilled and the remainder repped 
like faille. The Ottoman reps, also made very 
lustrous, and as soft as Surah, are offered for 
piece trimmings to be cut bias, or for covering 
bonnet frames, and for facings. Watered silks 
are shown in what is known as moiré frangais, 
with small waves, and also with stripes of faille 
or of moiré, or else lace-like stripes alternating 
with a moiré stripe. 

CRAPES. 

Crape-like stuffs are to be used for millinery. 
Among these are the closely woven Japanese, 
India, and China erapes, both plain and embroid- 
ered, as well as the thin French crape like the 
black crape used for mourning, but in gay col- 
ors, and the still thinner and fragile crépe lisse. 


RIBBONS. 


Lace ribbons are the novelty of the season. 
These imitate the designs of moresque and Span- 
ish laces, which are woven in thick figures on a 
lace-like ground that forms the ribbon, and the 
edges are scalloped. The familiar arabesques, 
great roses, and leaf patterns of Spanish laces 
are perfectly copied, and a soft, light, lace-like 
trimming is the result, that will be very effeet- 
ive on the bonnets of plain English and Tuscan 
straw. Trimming ribbons are wider than those 
of last season, and will measure three to four 
inches. Another new ribbon combines faille 
séduisante with the lace patterns and with satin ; 
thus the centre stripe will be faille; a lace stripe 
edges this on one side, while on the other side 
is satin with brocaded small flowers or leaves, 
There ave also ribbons that are moiré half their 
width, and the moresque lace designs make up 
the other half; sometimes a watered stripe is 
through the middle of the ribbon, and there are 
lace stripes on each edge. Lace designs in one 
color, however, promise to be the favorite, if the 
bulk of the importations predict fairly, as all the 
new shades are seen in these patterns of ribbon 
three inches wide. The old-time chiné effects 
that look like hand-painting are also revived on 
faille grounds. These are seen not only in rib- 
bons, but in silk dress goods, with alternating 
stripes of moiré or of satin. 


DOMINOES, FANCY DRESS, MASKS, ETC. 


New dominoes for masquerades are made of 
watered silk in Watteau fashion, with jabots of 
Spanish lace down the front. These are fitted 
easily to the figure, but the broad double box 
pleat beginning at the back of the neck hangs 
quite loose, and partly conceals the outlines of the 
figure. Black moiré dominoes made in this way 
are very handsome, and there are dark red and 
yellow moiré dominoes trimmed either with white 
or black lace. More fanciful garments are of 
bright yellow or pale blue satin, wrought down 
the front with Kensington embroidery of storks, 
lilies, sunflowers, and grasses. The small mask 
worn with these should be of satin matching the 
domino in color. Ladies who mean to conceal 
their identity perfectly add a scarf of Spanish 
lace, tied about the head and neck in picturesque 
fashion, covering the coiffure entirely. The hoods 
of dominoes are so seldom used for this purpose 
that most handsome dominoes are now made with 
collars, ruffs, or shoulder capes instead of hoods. 

The national costumes most popular for fancy 
dresses this season are the Spanish and Japanese 
attire of to-day, and the French and American 
dress of the latter part of the last century. 
Louis XVI. costumes, the Incroyable dresses, 
and the prim attire of Puritan maidens are in es- 
pecial favor. Perhaps the reason of this popu- 
larity is that any of these dresses are easily ar- 
ranged by slight changes of the toilettes that are 
now in every-day use. The Directoire style is 
easily copied, with its exaggerated coat collars 
and hats; the Marie Antoinette dress needs only 
enlarged paniers and powdered hair; the Spanish 
lady requires her high comb and lace mantilla ; 
and Priscilla wears the round waist, fichu, and 
straight skirt that are now worn with many simple 
toilettes. The English esthetes are also burlesqued 
at costume parties by Sunflower and Lily maidens, 
or by the Greek dress worn by the twenty love- 
sick maidens in Patience. A picture and descrip- 
tion of the manner of making this esthetic dress, 
and also of the Early English dress, were given in 
Bazar No. 47, Vol. XIV. Mother Goose parties 
are given with the hostess dressed as Mother 
Goose, while her guests represent Jack and Gill, 
Little Bopeep, Old King Cole, Mistress Mary, etc., 
in the dresses Kate Greenaway uses for these 
nursery favorites in her Christmas volume of Mo- 
ther Goose. For flower dresses the Rose dresses 
remain most popular, and the Fuchsia is easily 
made with the bodice and drapery cut to repre- 
sent a single drooping fuchsia. Kate Greenaway 
dresses for the girls, and Charles IL. suits, with 
sailor dresses for boys, are liked for children. 
Cotton stuffs are now used instead of silks and 
satins for these fancy dresses. The new satinettes 
and the figured cottons are as effective as fine 
stuffs, and are so inexpensive that they are no 
great loss when spoiled by the little people. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs, 
Worrutneron, Sarr, & Co.; Arrken, Son, & Co. ; 
A. T. Srewart & Co.; and Francis Korner. 





PERSONAL. 


MILLE. pe La SELLE, niece of Marshal McMa- 
HON, has become a Benedictine nun. As usual 
in the first part of the ceremony of taking the 
veil, she was robed as for a bridal, in white satin 
and rare lace, and was ablaze with the family 
jewels which were her heritage. All her pro- 
perty goes to the convent. 

—The London Atheneum pays the Rev. Dr. 
MILBURN the notable compliment of saying that 
in the list of blind men eloquent, at the head of 
which stands JOHN MILTON, a high place, proba- 
bly the second, must now be conceded to this 
wonderful blind writer and speaker from the 
United States; and other English papers are 
loud in praise of his brilliant oratory. He is 
about to give a course of eight morning lectures 
in New York on the great poets of the world, 
whom he classes as HOMER, SOPHOCLES, VIRGIL, 
Dante, CHAUCER, SPENSER, SHAKSPEARE, MIL- 
TON, GOETHE, BYRON, WORDSWORTH, and TEnN- 
NYSON. 

—QOne of Fanny Kemsie Butier’s daughters 
is the wife of the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Leiau, a 
brother of Lord Lereu. | 

—Lady HaBBerTon is trying to get up a new 
dress, consisting of full trousers, with a flounce 
that mingles with the drapery of the short skirt. 

—Mr. Epwin Boorn has sent his check for 
one thousand dollars to the family of Mr. Sam 
PiERCY, the actor who has been supporting him, 
and who lately died of small-pox. The death of 
Mr. Prercy and of CAROLINE RICHINGS-BERNAKD 
has occasioned much alarm in theatrical circles. 

—The Queen of Italy likes picturesque effects, 
and gives orders that at her own fétes the ladies 
shall comeallin one prescribed color—this a blue 
féte in all the various shades, that a gold, that a 
white, and again a rose-colored one. 

—General SCOBELEFF has just given the Czar 
a captured Turcoman charger which has gul- 
loped twenty-five miles without stopping, and 
sixty without food. 

—The royal princes, sons of the Prince of 
Wales, seem to have a curious passion for tat- 
tooing. Prince ALBERT has just been tattooed 
on his arm in Japan with a pair of storks, and 
Prince GEORGE with a dragon. The Mikado 
presented them with a pair of magnificent 
bronze vases inlaid with silver and gold. 

—Mrs. ANNA LEA MERRITT paints James Rus- 
SELL LOWELL in the scarlet robes in which he 
received his Oxford degree of LL.D. 

—Little people have lost a friend by the death 
of Mrs. SuSANNA NEWBOULD, of Brooklyn, the 
Aunt Sue of Merry’s Musewn and other later 
publications. 

—Senator THURMAN regretted that on his re- 
cent European tour he did not see either Bis- 
MARCK or the Queen of England, as then he 
might be able to say he had met two people in 
Europe who did not want a sixpence of him. 

—The Jackson heirs in England have parted 
with a loving-cup to the St. Botolph Club, of 
Boston, Massachusetts. It once was a part of 
the municipal plate of old Boston in England 
(St. Botolph’s town’’), is about a foot high, en- 
graved with the civic arms, and was sold when 
the old city got into debt, 

—THEOBALD Boum, the chief of German vir- 
tuosi, the doyen of European flutists, and for- 
merly Capellmeister to the King of Bavaria, has 
just died at the age of eighty-seven. 

—The widow and children of Mr. CHAaries 
Toppan, of Philadelphia, have given eight thou- 
sand dollars to the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts to found prizes, one of two hundred 
dollars and one of three hundred, for meritori- 
ous students of two years’ standing. 

—BE.LeE Boyp, the Confederate correspond- 
ent, spy, and blockade-runner, lives now in Cor- 
sicana, Texas, and frequently delivers a lecture 
or two. 

—Sir EpwarD THORNTON was, at last ac- 
counts, preparing to give a reception in St. Pe- 
tersburg that should outdo all the magnificent 
hospitality of his predecessor there, Lord Dur- 
FERIN. 

—Mr. MatTHuew ARNOLD is talked of in Eng- 
land now as an independent candidate for Par- 
liament. 

—Judge BLack is so absent-minded that he 
has to be dressed by an attendant, and persuaded 
to eat, which he would otherwise neglect. He 
has always been so, however, and it is not the 
effect of years. 

—Mr. W. T. RicHarps, the artist, has chosen 
for his Newport cottage a rocky point covered 
with brambles and bowlders, and said to be as 
fine a site as any on the coast. 

—No gas and no petroleum are used in the 
royal palace at Berlin. Instead are lamps and 
stearine candles. Eight hundred of the latter 
are nightly burned, seventy-five of them in the 
apartments of the Empress. 

—Colonel H. W. Sawyer, the proprietor of 
the Chalfonte House at Cape May, being a pris- 
oner at Libby during the war, was, together 
with Captain FLYNN, selected by lot to be hung 
in retaliation for the hanging of two Confeder- 
ate spies. Word coming to our government 
through his wife, our authorities at once select- 
ed General Leg, a son of Ropert E. Leg, and 
Captain WYNDER, to be hung on information of 
the death of Sawyer and FLYNN, and General 
BuTLeR sent the order for their execution 
through the lines by flag of truce. Needless to 
say that Colonel Sawyer still lives to keep the 
Chalfonte. 

—The tastes of the Pope are so simple that 
five dollars a day covers the expense of his per- 
sonal housekeeping. He dines alone, attended 
by one servant. His health is failing, and he is 
troubled by insomnia. 

—The Dublin ladies pronounce Mr. HERBERT 
GLADSTONE to be quiet, uninteresting, and with 
no _— accomplishment. 

—Mary Howirr ig still living in Meran, 
South Tyrol, eighty years old, and bright and 
active as ever. She declines the acquaintance of 
the English, who would overrun her if she did 
not, and seldom goes beyond the bounds of her 
own domain, which is called Marien Ruhe, or 
Mary’s Rest. She herself last year laid out in 
it a new garden. 

—Mr. Henry VILLARD has arranged to bring 
over several thousand Scandinavians to work on 
and settle along the line of the Northern Pacitic 
Railroad. 

—It is said that Mr. Henry James, Jun., close- 
ly resembles the Prince of Wales. 

—Mr. Oscar WILDE is not the first person 
who has made himself observed by eccentric cos- 
tume in our generation. The Count de La- 
laing, formerly in the Belgian diplomatic serv- 














ice at Madrid, when the sensation caused by his 
conversion to Protestantism ceased, promenaded 
the streets in complete Rubens dress, boltes 2 
chaudron, velvet mantle and doublet, broad hat 
and feathers, and costly lace at throat and wrists, 
in all which he had rather the advantage of his 
modern competitor. 

—It is somewhat remarkable that a man 
should live to the age of ALEXANDER H. Sre- 
PHENS without ever having read a fairy story or 
hearing of Cinderella till the other day. 

—Ouida’s pseudonym is her own corruption, 
when a baby, of her name, Loursa. 

—There is a periodical called The New Moon in 
England, the contributors to which are inmates 
of lunatic asylums. 

—The late Mr. MacponaLD, member of Par- 
liament for Stafford, dated his fortune from the 
American war, when he ran the blockade and 
carried quinine into Charleston. 

—Herr W. Wo ters, of Stuttgart, formerly a 
court actor, is a lineal descendant of MarTIN 
LuTuHer, through his daughter ANNA. 

—The colored member of the Ohio House of 
Representatives, Mr.G. W. Wii.iaMs, will in the 
spring publish a history of his race in America, 
on which he has been busy for two years and 
better. 

—Dr. Homes is a thin, wiry man, of less than 
medium height, with humor twinkling in his 
eyes, and with iron-gray hair. His brother, Mr. 
Joun Hortmes, of Cambridge, is as brilliant as 
the Doctor, and as much beloved, but totally 
without ambition. 

—The richest man in Congress is Senator 
Farr, who lives in Mr. SuMNER’s old quarters in 
Washington, and devotes his spare hours to the 
study of finance. 

—Sir Epwin LAanDsEER was a complete mimic. 

—Lucerezia Borgia was the last opera iv which 
TIETJENS and Grist sang, and in each instance 
the prima donna could hardly finish her rdle, 
and was assisted from the stage to her death- 
bed. 

—One of the gifts made to his daughter by the 
late Joun ANDERSON, who gave the island of 
Penikese to science, was a brooch, large as an 
egg, shaped like a peacock with gold head and 
diamond eyes, the body being a single pear- 
shaped pearl, and the tail feathers of emeralds 
and sapphires. 

—It is expected that W. W. Srory’s statue of 
the late Professor Henry will be ready for eree- 
tion in the spring. 

—The Emperor WILLIAM entered the army as 
Lieutenant when he was not quite ten years old. 

—‘* The Flight into Egypt,” HoLMan Hunt’s 
long-expected picture, is nearly finished, and is 
said to surpass everything he has done. 

—Although the author of thirty-four novels, 
HARRISON AINSWORTH died comparatively poor, 

—The great painter ANDREAS ACHENBACH, 
who restored a nearly obliterated picture above 
the high,altar in the Cathedral of Cologne, lying 
on his byck at a dizzy height while doing so, and 
receiving no compensation, is to have one of the 
medals struck in commemoration of the comple- 
tion of the cathedral. 

—The pirates and policemen of Penzance, the 
sailors of Pinafore, and the wsthetes of Patience 
are to be succeeded by fairies and pixies in G1L- 
BERT and SULLIVAN'S next operetta. 

—The Princess of Wales usually wears pearls 
and ‘‘cat’s-eyes,” which are supposed to bring 
good luck. 

—A gray satin sugar- plum box, lined with 
white satin, and having a crowned V worked in 
gold thread, surrounded by a wreath of violets 
und orange flowers on the cover, was one of 
Queen VicTorta’s Christmas presents. 

—The grandson of Trmoruy PicKERING, Mr. 
JOHN PICKERING, of Salem, Massachusetts, died 
lately in the house which the family have pos- 
sessed since 1640. 

—A silver tankard made over a century ago 
by PauL REVERE has been found by Mr. Sre- 
PHEN A. RussgLL, of Augusta, Maine, in a store 
in Waterville. 

—In the Life of Garibaldi, published by Har- 
PER & BROTHERS, we are told that there was 
something statuesque in the appearance of his 
head when he first entered the battle-field of 
Europe. Certainly the gold-laced cap of scarlet 
cloth which he Wore, the blouse of red, and the 
sword and dagger in his belt completed a pic- 
turesque ensemble. 

—Lord Wrmporne recently made a large per- 
manent reduction to his small tenants, and has 
now Offered them money free of interest to build 
stone cottages with slate roofs. 

—It is thought that the chair of Natural His- 
tory in Edinburgh University will be offered to 
Professor HUXLEY, who would then have to re- 
side in the town half the year. Its salary is ten 
thousand dollars. 

—It is said that M. Proust, the new Art Min- 
ister in France, who has already raised a war in 
the studios, has the get-up of a petit-maitre, and 
could have made a great success as a dancing- 
master. 

—When Dickens and his famous company 
played The Frozen Deep before the Queen, at the 
Gallery of Illustration, in London, Prince AL- 
BERT wept bitterly, and the Queen and King 
LEOPOLD sobbed themselves speechless. A few 
years afterward all but three of the company 
were dead. ‘Think what a great Frozen Deep 
lay close under those bourds we acted on!”’ said 
DICKENS. 

—Mr. STEEL, of Edinburgh, has bequeathed to 
Aberdeen nearly twenty thousand dollars for the 
erection of a statue of Sir WitL1am WALLACE, 
looking southward in a defiant attitude. 

—Mr. R. B. Forses says that Admiral Bravu- 
MONT’S system of automutic whistles to indicate 
the course and position of « ship at sea 1s so 
good as to be almost too good. 

—Madame Bianc’s diamond-studded fan was 
valued at twenty-five thousand dollars. It ought 
to raise the wind, 

—The cypress-trees of Montezuma, in Mexi- 
co, are six thonsand years old, sccording to a 
French botanist, who is sure they were planted 
by ADAM. 

—A sword worn by one of his ancestors in the 
French and Indian wars is owned by ALBIO 
Youna@, of Farmington, Maine. When the first 
Japanese embassy was in this country, one of 
the daimios, wishing to sharpen a pencil, did so 
against the blade of his sword, just raised an 
inch in the scabbard. Being asked if that was 
one of the famous old blades of Japan, he re- 
plied: Oh no; this was but about four hundred 
years old, but there were some in his family of 
eight hundred years’ antiquity, and of incon- 
ceivable temper. 
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Chair Scaris.—Figs. 1-4. 

Turse chair scarfs are both elev- 
en inches wide and twenty-four 
long without the lace edging. Fig. 
1 is composed of two strips of 
écru pongee four inches and a 
half wide, which are connected by 
a band of antique lace or netted 
guipure insertion. The whole is 
surrounded with edging to match 
the insertion. Each pongee band 
is ornamented on the lower end 
with the spray shown in the illus- 
tration, for which the full-sized 
design is given in Fig. 27, Supple- 
ment. The design is to be traced 
on the ground, in free hand, or 
according to either of the methods 
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Fig. 1.—Cnatir Scarr, 
For design see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 27. 





Fig. 2.—Emproiery For Purr, 
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Fig. 1 


for transferring which 
have been given in the 
Bazar. The work is 
executed in feather 
stitch with split em- 
broidery silk, shades of 
olive green for the 
leaves, and for the lily 


buds and_ blossoms 


Fig. 1.—Emprowerrep Purr.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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the latter line the dis- 
tance to the next bar, 
stretch it back to the 
former line, and pro- 
ceed in this manner 
to the end of the vein, 
when turn and work 
back in the same man- 
ner to the starting 


white shading to gray and yellow, with orange yellow | point, winding the bars which were stretched previous- 


for the stamens. The stalk is in rope stitch, which 
is a slanting satin stitch that makes a broader line 
than stem stitch. 

The chair scarf Fig. 2 is of light blue satin. It is 
bordered with antique lace insertion three inches from 
each end, and is surrounded with edging to match. 
The designs for the embroidery are given in Figs. 3 
and 4, the illustrations showing clearly the direction 
and comparative length of the stitches, and other de- 


largely to the success of the work. The pond-lily is 
in its natural colors—white or faint pink for the pet- 
als, shaded with delicate silver gray, and golden yellow 





ly. Work the wheels in the passion flower, and cut 
away the linen from under the open-work. The vine 
is in rope stitch, which is a slanting satin stitch, and 
the stems and tendrils are to be worked in stem stitch. 
The leaves and the petals of the flowers may either be 
worked in diagonal button-hole stitch, or worked in 
satin stitch, and afterward edged in stem stitch as 
shown in the illustration. The lower edge is finished 


| with button-hole stitched scallops. 
tails, which, though small in themselves, contribute | 


Embroidered Puff.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue side of this puff is faced with dark olive velvet- 
een, crossed with thick wine-colored silk cord. It is 
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Fig. 3.—Dersicn ror CHAIR 
& Scarr, Fic. 2.—Satin AnD 


for the stamens. The leaves are in olive 
green, veined in a darker shade. The 
small design Fig. 3 is repeated for the 
border in the manner shown in Fig. 2. 
The buds in it are tipped with the color 
used for the flower and bud in Fig. 4. 


Passion-vine Design for Altar 
Cloths, etc.—White Embroidery. 

In working this border, trace the de- 
sign upon fine linen or other suitable 
material according to the illustration and 
to Fig. 26, Supplement, which gives the 
continuation, and after tracing run the 
outlines with embroidery cotton. For 
the open veins in the leaves, which are 
in ladder stitch, stretch the thread from 
one to the opposite outline, bring it along 





Fig. 2.—Cuair Scarr.—[See Fig. 3; and 
Fig. 4, Page 101.] 
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Passion-vine Design vor Attar Corus, etc.—Wuire Emproiwery.—{For Rest of Design see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 26.) 
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Fig. 2.—Crocuet Epo¢ine ror LINGERIE. 


fancy-goods stores. The wire frame- 
work is covered inside and outside 
with paper, and over the paper witlt 
light blue silk. On the outside 


Fig. 1.—Crocurt Engng ror 
LINGERIE. 





trimmed around the bot- 
tom with a deep ball and 
tassel fringe in vari- 
egated silk and wool. 
The cushioned top 

or seat is cover- 

ed with garnet 
velvet, and 
ornament- 
ed with 


the silk is covered by row upon 
row and an open border of 
blue silk cord as shown 
in the illustration. The 
sewing on of the 
cord is begun at 

the centre of 
the bottom, 
und as 











Fig. 4.—Ponp-tity Design ror Caair Scarr, Fic. 2, Pace 100,—Satin, Srem, anp FeaTuer Sritcn. 





applied-work that resembles Spanish em- 
broidery. The circular top is divided into 
eight equal sections, and for each a piece 
large enough to cover it is cut of écru bottom is covered with blue silk, and the 
pongee. On each of the 4 cord is sewn on it. Th 
eight pongee pieces the cord is first sewed down 
design given by Fig. 57, 
Supplement, is traced. 
Fig. 2 shows the details 
of the work. The out- 


this is of solid wire, between which the 
needle can not pass, a piece of cai i1-board 
of the requisite size and shape to fit the 

























in a straight line through 
the centre three ¢ four 
inches long, then spirally 
around this to the outer 
edge, and after the card- 
board has been secured to 


Fig. 2.—Lace anp Rippon Cap. 
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Fig. 1.—MonoGram. 
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Gray Court ‘ORSETS 
Biack Satreen Corsets. FRAY COUTIL CORSETS. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 


For description see Supplement. 
plement, No. IL, Figs. 18-25. 





























the bottom of the basket, upward around 


lines are worked in button-hole stitch the side of the latter to about two inches 





with éeru purse silk, and brought into from the top. Each row of cord is sew- 
relief by a row of dark olive tinselled Fancy Basket. ed down with slanting stitches that pass 
cord. When this work is completed 


through the preceding row and the lining. 
the pongee is cut away between and around the edges of the | For the open border it is sewn down in curves as shown in the 
de , and the embroidery is applied on the velvet as shown | illustration. A bias silk binding is set around the top, which is 
in ¢ 1. The seat is edged with narrow olive and garnet | edged on each side with a row of cord, and finished with cord 
tassel fringe, and crossed with garnet cord fastened at the cen- | loops around the top. A bias strip of silk, turned down along 
tre under a wool pompon, 





} each side and gathered to form a heading, is set around the top 
PP , of the inside. The handle is covered on both sides with paper 
Rug.—Cross Stitch Embroidery. and silk, and ornamented on the outside with cord in Gia oan 

Tus pretty rug is of olive woollen Aida canvas, which is em- | ner shown in the illustration. Silk bows are set at the ends of 
broidered in cross stitch with tapestry wool in three shades of | the handle on the inside of the basket, and cord loops and 
olivegreen and 
three shades 
of red. The 
ends of the 
canvas are rav- 
elled, and the 
loose threads 
aredivided into 
even strands, 


tassels on the out- 
side, 

Black Mother 
Hubbard Col- 
lar. 

Tue collar con 
sists of a strip of 


~ : black Surah a 
a a < —— i yard and a quar- 
‘TOSSEL ‘ : ad iy 

ter long and six 
knotted. 


inches wide, which 
is turned down 
one inch = at 
the top to form 
a double head- 
ing, and shirr- 
ed three times 
at intervals of 
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Fancy Bas- 
ket. 
Tus little 
fancy basket 
or catch-all for 
Piatn axp Piar Corn Dress. the toilette-ta- 
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one | 
ater 
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? . . 7 + t 7 . 
‘i » has for i te < one quarter of ‘HEV 1Ess.—BAck ‘or Front 
Front.—[For Back, see Fig. 2, ble has for its seca as och The CHEVIOT Dr , ole : a ; Pat 
Double Page. |—Cut Parrern, No. foundation one >: an inch. ‘es see Fig. 3, Double Page. |—Cvr Par- 
8184: B ASQUE 90 CENTS: TRIMMED of the small a RS shirring 1s TERN, No. 3185: Basat E, 20 CENTS; 
: Bas 2 INTS ; 


Ds 


ae i drawn in to fit 
Skirt, 25 Cents. twisted wire 


7 ipti baskets found the neck, and For pattern and deseriy 
fehl in the large Rvue.—Cross Sritcn Emprorery. set on a nar- ment, No. VL, F 
, No. IL, , 


TrimMep Skirt, 25 Cents. 








ion see Supple- 
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row black ribher bawa, wmen is furnished with 
a hook and eye for fastening in front. The col- 
lar is edged with black Spanish lace two inches 
and a half wide, set on plainly around the bottom, 
and gathered on at the front edges, where the 
falds are tacked to form jabots. Half-way be- 
tween the shirring at the neck and the lower edge 
of the Surah the collar is again shirred in three 
rows. Bows and ends of black satin ribbon 
trim the front. 





[Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 53, Vol. XIV.) 


THE “LADY MAUD”: 
Schooner ¥acdt. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


Avtnor or “A Sarvor’s Swrernrart,” “ AN Oogan 
Free Lanor,” “Tur Wrrox or THE 
* GRosvENoR,’” ETO. 





CHAPTER VI. 


WE had passed an hour over luncheon, and on 
arriving on deck I was surprised to notice how 
we had neared the ship in that time, though the 
calm was now profound, the water running like a 
surface of oil into the sultry horizon, where the 
sea-line trembled in the haze of heat, and was 
here and there indistinguishable from the swim- 
ming sky. Whether vessels becalmed together 
at sea do actually attract each other, as sailors 
believe, I can not positively say; but their ten- 
dency to close is unquestionable, and is often a 
source of inconvenience and even of danger when 
there is a swell on. 

The ship had swung with her stern dead on to 
us, but owing to the shadow cast hy the tent-like 
envelopment of flags and awning over her poop, 
it was impossible to see along her decks; but 
there was a small crowd of people looking at us 
over her taffrail, and we could see their faces, 
though too far off to distinguish their linea- 
ments. 

“ We might hail her, Sir Mordaunt,” I suggest- 
ed, “and find out where she’s bound to, and what 
the jollification is about.” 

“Call to her, will you, Walton? You know 
what to say.” 

“Purchase had better sing out first,” said I. 
“He’s skipper, and I mustn’t usurp his funce- 
tions.” 

On this he turned to Purchase and requested 
him to speak the ship. The old chap clambered 
on to the bulwark, and passing his arm round a 
backstay, bawled, in his deep, gruff, wheezy note, 
“Ship ahoy!” 

After a short pause a figure jumped on to the 
taffrail. ‘“ Hillo!” 

“ What ship is that?’’ rattled out Purchase. 

“The Dido.” 

“Where are you from, and where are you 
bound to ?” 

“From London, bound to Sydney, New South 
Wales.” 

“Didn't I say so?” said I. 

“What's the name of your yacht ?” came from 
the ship. 

“The Lady Maud, from the Hisle 0’ Wight, 
bound to the West Hindies!” vociferated old 
Purchase, pulling off his brass-bound cap, and 
mopping his bald pate with a red handkerchief 
which he extracted from the bottom of his head- 
gear. At this point the band of music, that was 
apparently stationed on the forecastle, struck up 
“Auld Lang Syne,” and Purchase dropped with 
the unwieldiness of a bear off the bulwarks. It 
was now my turn. I sprang on to the rail and 
waved my hand, in token that I had something 
to say. The man who had answered Purchase 
looked toward his forecastle and made a gesture, 
and after a bit the music stopped. 

“Ship ahoy !” I shouted. 

“ Hillo !” 

“Will you be good enough to give me the 
name of your commander ?” 

“Captain Robert Spenser.” 

“He was chief officer when I was in her,” said 
I to Sir Mordaunt. ‘See now if he recollects 
me.” I again addressed the ship. “Will you 
ask him ii he remembers Mr. Edmund Walton, 
who was second officer under him in Captain 
Turnbull's time ?” 

This conversation had brought a crowd of peo- 
ple to the stern of the vessel. They were as 
thick as flies, and I noted a number of heads 
forking over the side of the ship, trying to catch 
a sight of us, while some men got into the main 
and fore rigging to look. 

“ Perfectly well,” came back the reply, as clear 
as a bell, over the polished surface between the 
two vessels. “Are you Mr. Walton?” 

“T am.” 

“Tm Captain Spenser.” 

I pulled off my hat arid flourished it, a saluta- 
tion he returned with a hearty gesture, 

“Ask him to visit us, Walton,” exclaimed Sir 
Mordaunt, much interested in, and even excited 
hy, this colloquy. “These are the mild adven- 
tures I enjoy.” 

I hailed my old shipmate again, and asked him 
to come aboard, an invitation he promptly ac- 
cepted; and in a few minutes a couple of mid- 
shipmen jumped into the white gig that was 
slung over the stern of the Dido, and she was 
lowered smartly into the water and hauled round 
to the gangway. After a short delay, during 
which, I presumed, Spenser had dived below to 
furbish himself up for his visit, he got into the 
boat, in which four more midshipmen had seated 
themselves, making a crew of six, and shoved off ; 
and had the Dido been a man-of-war, no better 
effect could have been produced than that white 
boat ripping up the sea under the flash of the 
long, gleaming oars, and the ship behind gently 
immersing her deep sides in the shining swell, 
and bringing them out, and a couple of feet of 











her copper as well, sometimes, all glittering and 
streaming with wet; whilst the centre folds of 
her symmetrical canvas, that looked like marble 
against the blue, flapped smartly into the masts, 
and sent across the water the musical clanking 
of chains and the chafing of blocks and the quick 
rattle of reef-points. 

The boat came alongside, and I received my 
old friend at the gangway. We shook hands 
cordially, and I introduced him to Sir Mordaunt 
and Miss Tuke. 

It was many years since I had seen him, but I 
should have known him at once. He was, when 
I was at sea with him, and still remained, one of 
the best-looking men I had ever seen, fair, sun- 
burnt, slightly above the middle height, his pro- 
fession stamped upon every movement, yet with- 
out the least nautical assumption or “ shoppish- 
ness,” of a most amiable disposition, at this time 
barely forty years of age, and as excellent a sea- 
man as was at that time afloat. 

“Why, Walton,” cried he, “ this, to be sure, is 
an extraordinary meeting. Have you command 
here ?” looking about him with great admiration. 
“T thought you had cut the sea—driven out of it 
by a legacy ?” 

I briefly explained how I happened to be in 
the yacht, and the object of the cruise. 

“ You are acting wisely, Sir Mordaunt,” said he. 
“T am sure the run will greatly benefit Lady 
Brookes. I have a man there,” pointing to his 
ship, “a first-class passenger, who has entirely 
lost his voice, and can only speak in a whisper. 
I am going to carry him round the world, and I'll 
wager before we are north of the line again he’ll 
be able to bawl as lustily as yonder old gentle- 
man,” indicating Purchase. 

Wine and tobacco were brought, and we seated 
ourselves for a chat. He told me that he had 
commanded the Dido for the last four years, that 
she was still in the trade she was engaged in 
when I was her second mate, and had become a 
favorite ship with the colonials who visited Eng- 
land. 

“You appear to have a great number of peo- 
ple on board,” said Sir Mordaunt. 

“One hundred and sixty-nine passengers, all 
told,” he answered. “There are above a hun- 
dred emigrants.” 

“ But what is the meaning of those flags along 
your awning, and the music, Spenser?” said I. 
“Are your passengers celebrating their escape 
from the mother country ?” 

“No. It’s a romance—as interesting, Miss 
Tuke,” said he, addressing her, “as any exciting 
chapter in a novel. I'll tell you the story in a 
few words. Among the cuddy passengers are ¢ 
Mr. and Miss Wheeler. Mr. Wheeler is an old 
gentleman, and Miss Wheeler (as I will still call 
her) is a young and pretty girl. Of course it is 
no business of mine to make inquiries about my 
passengers, but no sooner were we fairly under 
way, and I had leisure to look about me, than I 
found my curiosity tickled by this couple. That 
they were father and daughter I did not doubt, 
but I could not understand the girl’s miserable 
dejection. She was incessantly fretting, so much 
so that I was positive more was behind this mis- 
ery than leaving home. Well, to make the story 
short, four evenings ago I was talking to some 
passengers near the wheel, when I heard a great 
noise of quarrelling upon the quarter-deck. I 
went forward to see what the matter was, and saw 
old Mr. Wheeler flourishing his arms like a wind- 
mill, and abusing a young man who was looking at 
him very quietly. A crowd of persons stood around, 
listening evidently with great astonishment to the 
old man’s violent language, and wondering at the 
youngster’s meek reception of it. I went down 
on the quarter-deck, took Mr. Wheeler by the 
arm and led him into the cuddy, and asked him 
what the matter was. He was fearfully ex- 
cited, and hardly able to speak. However, after 
a while I managed to calm him down, and then 
he told me his story. He was a widower, very 
fond of his daughter, and anxious, of course, 
about her future. The girl, behind his back, 
had fallen in love with a young fellow, and be- 
trothed herself. Mr. Wheeler found this out, and 
tried to prevent them from meeting. That, of 
course, was a hard job for a man engaged every 
day in business in the City,” said he, laughing, 
“and I suppose his efforts failed. Afraid that 
his daughter would elope, he resolved to carry 
her to the other side of the world—to Sydney, 
where he has a sister. He made arrangements 
for a year’s absence, and took ship in the Dido. 
But love is not to be outwitted by old age. I 
suppose Miss Wheeler told her sweetheart what 
her father meant to do; for, will you credit it? 
the rogue paid his money for the ’tween-decks, 
came aboard in the dark, and lay hid among the 
emigrants until the ship was clear of the Chan- 
nel. So here they were all together again, and 
the old man worse off than had he stopped 
ashore. Mr. Wheeler, happening to be standing 
at the break of the poop, noticed young Stephen- 
son—that’s his name—upon the quarter-deck, 
saw through the whole thing, rushed down, and 
fell upon him with his tongue. And what, think 
you, is the upshot of this marine romance ?”’ con- 
tinued Spenser, laughing heartily. “ You will, of 
course, hold me responsible, Miss Tuke, when I 
tell you that, my heart being melted by the poor 
girl’s grief and the young fellow’s loyalty, and 
learning from old Wheeler that Stephenson was 
a gentleman by birth, that his antecedents were 
honest, and that there was nothing against him 
but his poverty—no great crime in a lover when 
his sweetheart’s father earns three thousand a 
year, which, I believe, is old Wheeler’s value—I 
went to work to reconcile the enraged parent to 
what I told him was a stroke of destiny; and 
getting some of the passengers to help me, rea- 
soned, urged, entreated, and so effectually got 
him into a corner that, after sulking for a day, 
he called us to his cabin, and said that, since 
matters had come to that pass, he would risk no 
further disgrace, and had therefore resolved that 





his daughter should be married at once. And 
married they were—this very morning; and, the 
weather being fine, we dressed the ship, and are 
going to have a feast and a dance this evening.” 

“So, Miss Tuke,” said I, “here is a real adven- 
ture for you at last.” 

“T would like to have seen them married,” 
said she. 

“Tt was a very pretty sight, I assure you,” 
exclaimed Spenser. ‘“ We have a parson aboard, 
and everything was perfectly ship-shape. We 
turned the cuddy into a church, and all hands 
put on their Sunday clothes; and as we have a 
good many ladies among the first-class passen- 
gers, there was no want of color. Speeches were 
made at lunch, which we called breakfast in hon- 
or of the occasion, and the flourishing of pocket- 
handkerchiefs was quite touching. The bride 
and bridegroom made a really good-looking pair. 
But you must dine with us, Sir Mordaunt. Miss 
Tuke, you will come, I hope? We've got a band of 
music aboard—three or four fiddles, and a harp 
and a trombone and a cornet, most of which are 
among the steerage passengers, though the cornet 
belongs to the cuddy; and as we shall light the 
decks, and all hands will dance—the saloon pas- 
sengers aft, the others on the main-deck, and 
Jack on his forecastle—the sight will be worth 
seeing, and help to relieve the tedium of a sea- 
voyage. We dine at half past five.” 

Sir Mordaunt hung in the wind a minute or so 
over this invitation to dinner. I was afraid he 
was going to refuse, which I should have regret- 
ted, as Spenser was full of heartiness, and might 
have misconstrued a refusal. Miss Tuke looked 
anxiously enough at her uncle to make him see 
she wanted him to accept. Suddenly he said: 
“You are very good, captain, and we shall be 
happy to join you. But what about the wea- 
ther?” 

“Have no fear,” said Spenser. ‘Leave the 
weather to me.” 

“You can safely do that,” said I. “The 
weather and Spenser are old cronies, and thor- 
oughly understand each other.” 

“T hope Lady Brookes will accompany you,” 
said Spenser. 

“T shall certainly endeavor to persuade her,” 
answered Sir Mordaunt. 

Captain Spenser remained on board the yacht 
for about a quarter of an hour, during which 
time Sir Mordaunt showed him over the vessel, 
whilst Miss Tuke and I and Norie talked with the 
midshipmen, whom I had called up out of the 
boat to look at the yacht and drink a glass of 
wine. In those days of large and handsome 
sailing ships the merchant service was reckoned 
scarcely inferior to the navy ; and having regard 
to the difference between the numbers, there 
were as many gentlemen afloat in one service as 
in the other. When I was in the Dido she ear- 
ried twelve midshipmen, most of them lads from 
Eton and Harrow, and, with one exception only, 
the sons of gentlemen. She had now but eight 
midshipmen, six of whom had pulled their skip- 
per aboard of us,and very gentlemanly young 
fellows these six were, with a dash of school-boy 
shyness that was not unbecoming, and a frank, 
straightforward way of answering questions. 
They were rigged out in white trousers, cloth 
jackets, and brass-bound caps, with a gold badge 
over the peak ; no waistcoats, but, instead, large 
silk handkerchiefs loosely tied round the open 
collars of their shirts. Of course none of them 
knew me, for I had given up the sea when they 
were little boys at school; but they soon saw 
that their ship had been an old home of mine by 
the questions I asked. 

After a while Sir Mordaunt came up from be- 
low with Captain Spenser, who, after swallowing 
another bumper of claret and lighting a cigar, 
got into his boat, telling us, in his hearty fashion, 
not to be later than five, and not to trouble about 
the weather, for that he would warrant the calm 
for some hours yet; and as the oars dropped 
into the sea, that was like a sheet of quicksilver, 
he raised his hat, and away dashed the boat, soil- 
ing the beautiful, breathless, burnished, and vet 
slowly heaving surface like moisture upon a look- 
ing-glass. 

Shortly after he was gone Lady Brookes came 
on deck. She stood a moment or two in the 
companion, looking at the ship—not as if to ad- 
mire the delicate and ivory-like fabric that swung 
upon the water, which her reflection filled with 
color, so as to remind me of the silver plate of a 
daguerreotype, with various hues shooting across 
it at every heave of the swell, but—as if consid- 
ering that she was too close, and a source of 
danger. 

“ How near we are to that ship, Mordaunt!” 
she exclaimed. “You can distinctly hear the 
people laughing and calling.” 

“Don’t be afraid, my love,” he answered. 
“The least breath of air will waft the yacht clear 
of her. We have just had a visit from her cap- 
tain, a most gentlemanly, sailorly man, an old 
friend of Walton’s, and he has asked us to join 
them in a merry-making they are holding over a 
most romantic incident.” And he told her the 
story of old Wheeler and his daughter, and 
wound up by saying that Captain Spenser was 
anxious she should dine with him, and see the 
dancing. 

“ But how are we to reach the ship ?” said she, 
looking doubtingly and yet as if she had a mind 
to go too, 

“Why, in that boat,” answered her husband, 
pointing to a whaling-built semi-lifeboat hanging 
at the davits. 

“Oh,” said she, drawing back in her chair, “if 
that’s the only way of reaching the ship, Pll stop 
where I am.” 

I should have liked to ask her if she could 
suggest any other way. 

“ There will be no danger, aunt,” pleaded Miss 
Tuke. “You will be very much amused. Cap- 
tain Spenser is an exceedingly agreeable man; 
and think of the romance, aunt! It would make 





me miserable for the wind to get up and carry us 
away, without seeing the bride and her husband.” 

“ And old Wheeler,” said Norie. 

But it was no good. If there were any other 
mode of getting on board the ship she wouldn’t 
mind going; but nothing, she said, could induce 
her to trust herself in a little boat. And the 
glitter in her eyes, and the twist in the corners 
of her mouth, made us all see that it was time to 
leave off persuading her. 

I was afraid Miss Tuke would have been dis- 
appointed after all; for shortly after four o’clock 
the water in the southwest darkened under a 
small wind that came along over the breathing 
swell very slowly, but still,as I thought, with a 
promise of holding in it. They saw it on the 
ship as soon as we did, and before it reached us 
Spenser hailed the yacht, to say that if there was 
any weight in the coming slant he should not ex- 
pect us to stop, though he was quite willing to 
lay his main-yards aback for a couple of hours, 
if we would heave the schooner to and go aboard. 
However, the puff turned out to be a mere cat’s- 
paw, that expended itself in a few minutes, leav- 
ing the water glass-smooth again, and fading away 
from us in the east like the shadow of a cloud 
running over the sea; but it was of some use too, 
for it enabled us to forge ahead of the ship, and 
give her a wider berth, though it left us within 
speaking distance, and near enough to let us see 
her people, and have the whole image of the ves- 
sel before us in bright and beautiful complete- 
ness. When the time came for us to go, Sir Mor- 
daunt did not much like leaving his wife alone ; 
observing which, Norie very humanely offered to 
stop and keep her ladyship company, for which 
I was not sorry, and, the boat being manned, we 
got into her and headed for the ship. As we 
approached, the band on the forecastle struck up, 
“See, the conquering hero comes !” which made 
me laugh heartily. 

“Do you notice the women looking at us over 
the bulwarks ?” said I to Miss Tuke. 

“] must ask Captain Spenser to let me go 
over the ship,” said she. ‘I should like to see 
where the emigrants sleep and live.” 

“Tl take you below,” I answered. 

“T hope the saloon passengers won’t think us 
intrusive,” said Sir Mordaunt. “I was for de- 
clining your friend’s invitation at first, and pro- 
posing to visit him for an hour after dinner; but 
I wasn’t sure that my wife wouldn’t come, and I 
thought it would be a pleasant break for her, 
and a real experience to remember and talk 
over.” 

“A ship’s captain may entertain whom he 
pleases, and I think you'll find the passengers 
will consider themselves honored by your com- 
pany,” I answered. 

The whole length of the ship's bulwarks was 
lined with heads watching us as we approached, 
and I fancy that we were all three somewhat 
embarrassed to find ourselves the cynosure of so 
great a number of eyes,and being rowed to the 
martial music of the band. They had thrown a 
gangway ladder over the side, with white man- 
ropes to hold by, and a grating at the bottom to 
step out upon. We swept alongside in man-of- 
war style, hooked on, and I jumped out, giving 
Miss Tuke a hand, and followed her and Sir Mor- 
daunt on deck. Spenser and his chief officer re- 
ceived us at the gangway; but though memory 
and my old traditions were never stronger in me 
than at that moment,I confess, after the quiet- 
ness of the schooner’s deck, the crowds of emi- 
grants, seamen, and other people who congrega- 
ted near the gangway to see us arrive, coupled 
with the buzzing of the band, the cackling and 
lowing and bleating of live stock in the long- 
boat, pens, and hen-coops, the crying of babies, 
and the appearance of the decks, dark and even 
grimy-looking, after the yacht’s, the great coils 
of running rigging, the massive bulwarks, the 
huge water-casks, and all the rest of the big 
ship’s heavy equipment, were positively bewilder- 
ing. 

We were conducted on to the poop, where a 
number of well-dressed ladies and gentlemen were 
walking or sitting. Owing to the flags and the 
awning, this part of the vessel was in shadow, 
and very grateful and pleasant the gloom was. 
Standing at the foremost end of the poop, and 
gazing aft, was like looking through a can- 
vas tunnel. The deck here was white enough, 
all the brass- work finely polished, the shadow 
variously tinted by the blues and reds and yel- 
lows of the flags, and at the extreme end was the 
large wheel, with the steersman holding it, his 
figure in the sunshine, and making a striking 
object against the rich blue of the sky over the 
taffrail. 

The very first persons we were introduced to 
were Mr. Wheeler and his daughter and son-in- 
law. The bridegroom was not particularly good- 
looking, but his manners were gentlemanly, and 
he had very kind, honest eyes, and a pleasant 
laugh. So much I remember of him. But his 
wife’s face I have before me now—a most beau- 
tiful face indeed: no artist ever painted or de- 
scribed anything more harmonious and uncom- 
mon. Rich auburn hair, violet eyes, a lovely fig- 
ure, a smile that broke like a light upon her coun- 
tenance, and a soft, damask-rose-like flush on her 
cheeks. I wondered, when I looked at her, where 
the deuce my friend Spenser’s eyes or heart could 
have been, that he had mentioned her charms 
to us so lightly and dispassionately. Her inde- 
seribable beauty made her husband a much less 
heroical character in my opinion than I had been 
disposed to consider him. To follow such a 
piece of witchery as this to Australia, even as a 
steerage passenger, was a sample of fidelity or 
fascination infinitely beneath the worth of the 
prize. Had he swum down the Channel after the 
vessel, or turned privateersman and captured the 
ship, and borne away his true love to a tropical 
island, in ballad-story fashion, I would have cred- 
ited him with some appreciation of his duty as the 
lover of such a girl. But merely to book him- 
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self as a third-class passenger in the ship in 
which his sweetheart was outward bound, to risk 
nothing worse, than a spell of ’tween-decks life, 
with the chance of gaining not only a lovely girl, 
but an heiress—pooh! the thing was too com- 
monplace. He was no longer romantic—merely 
a lucky dog. 

I fancy Spenser was rather proud to introduce 
Sir Mordaunt to the passengers, and they seemed 
very happy to meet the owner of the handsome 
schooner-yacht they bad been admiring all day. 
However, we had scarcely time to do more than 
bow, when the first dinner-bell rang, and every- 
body bustled below to dress. A very agreeable, 
well-dressed Australian lady took charge of Miss 
Ada, and carried her to her cabin, and Sir Mor- 
daunt and I followed Spenser into his den, where 
we put down our hats and trimmed our hair, 
while our host bustled about, full of excitement 
and gratification ; lamenting Lady Brookes’s ab- 
sence, and offering to send a boat for her; envy- 
ing Sir Mordaunt’s ownership of the Lady Maud ; 
cracking jokes over the recent nuptials ; squint- 
ing at his log-book, and giving me the result of 
his “ sights” at noon; calling up merry recollec- 
tions in me by swift reference to the old skipper 
we had sailed under—all in a breath, as I may 
say. 

The second bell rang, and we sallied forth into 
the cuddy. The scene was a lively one. A long 
table ran down the centre of the great cabin, 
with a short one across it atop, making the shape 
of a T; and these tables being dressed for dinner, 
covered with plate and china and glass and flow- 
ers, made the cuddy look as if a Lord Mayor were 
going to give a feast in it; whilst, punctual to the 
summons, out of the row of cabins which flanked 
the table on either hand issued the passengers, 
talking and laughing, silk dresses rustling, fans 
playing; and presently we were all at table, 
Sir Mordaunt and Miss Tuke beside the skipper 
at the head, 1 plump opposite the bride and 
bridegroom, and next to old Wheeler, and all the 
way up and down, and crosswise at the top table, 
an agreeable alternation of male and female fig- 
ures. 

A strange scene to tumble upon in mid ocean! 
I looked at Sir Mordaunt and his niece, and saw 
they were taking it all in, and heartily enjoying 
the novel experience. 

Passenger vessels of the Dido class are fast 
becoming things of the past, and I am disposed 
to dwell upon this interior, and the whole picture 
of the vessel because in a few years hence it will 
be hard to meet anybody who remembers that 
kind of ship, or who will be able to realize that 
the average time occupied in making the voyage 
from London to Sydney was between three and 
four months. The Dido was ten days out (so 
her chief mate told me), but her passengers had 
recovered from their sea-sickness, and had got to 
know each other, as I might easily have guessed 
by looking around me. Most of them were Aus- 
tralians, returning from a visit to England, well- 
bred, quiet people, extremely genial in their man- 
ners, without an atom of brag or swagger in them, 
and nothing whatever about them to distinguish 
them as colonials. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 





LIFE IN RUSSIA. 
See illustration on page 109. 

E XCEPT in winter, when the sleighing is good, 

‘4 travelling in the rural districts of Russia is 
rather an arduous task. In summer the roads 
are baked hard by the sun, so that every rut or 
inequality gives a fresh jolt to the vehicle, while 
in wet weather they are rivers of mud. The 
usual vehicle used is the cart, or the tarartass. 
Both are of the simplest construction ; both are 
destitute of springs. In traversing the immense 
distances which intervene between the villages, 
you must have a vehicle which your driver can 
repair in case of accident. There are no black- 
smiths’ shops at the cross-roads where you can 
find a handy workman by walking a few miles, 
In Russia you might have to plod along over thir- 
ty or forty miles of desolation before you reach 
the nearest hamlet. The tarartass, which differs 
from the common cart by the addition of a splash- 
board and hood, is a collection of poles tied to the 
axles of two pairs of wheels. The body is filled 
with hay or straw; you take a hatchet and a bag 
of nails, add plenty of coats, and then you are 
ready to go anywhere, that is to say, if you can 
find a cart at the post-house. It used to be ne- 
cessary for the traveller to have some one sitting 
outside to beat the driver. “As I was outside 
all the way,” complained a young Russian, “I 
had no servant, and there was nobody to beat the 
jemshik.” The roads are monotonous. In the 
forest districts the pines are all alike, the beeches 
are all alike, and day resembles day. Out of the 
woods: are wide windy plains level to the sight, 
dust or mud, a line of posts to indicate the path, 
and over all an arch of sky. Day by day, week 
after week, the imperial messengers jolt and tum- 
ble about in their primitive conveyances, carrying 
who knows what orders from the autocrat or the 
Third Section. If his road passes from the Volga 
to the Soura, he may see at the cottage doors some 
girl of the Tchouvaches, with her quaint costume, 
in which scarlet and gold predominate. She 
does not wear the sarafar and kakoshnik of the 
Russian maiden. The former garment may be 
described as a sleeveless dress, with a square-cut 
body to show the under-garment; the latter is a 
shallow cap, ending at the back in a short fan- 
like veil of lace. The provincial beauties prefer 
to cover their heads with a tall conical structure 
of pasteboard ; the apex of this sugar-loaf slopes 
forward, its base is bound with a streaming veil, 
and the whole is decorated with ribbons, spangles, 
small coins, or any other bits of tinsel which the 
poor girl can collect. She will have a hard life of 
it when she gets married, for she will have to work 
for her husband and all her husband’s family. 
One fond parent is said to have described his 





daughter-in-law’s perfections in a few words: 
“She is big and bony, strong as a mule, and she 
can go all day on very little food. I want a serv- 
ant for myself and a partner for my boy.” Ev- 
ery species of manual labor is shared by the wo- 
man. She has to spin and weave, of course: 
these have been feminine tasks since the days of 
Penelope. But she may also have to saw wood, 
or plaster walls, or drag trucks, or mend pots and 
kettles. Asa rule, the Russian peasant girl wears 
enormous boots. A pair of new boots are a prize 
indeed, for they form the most striking part of 
the Russian costume, Russian leather is the best 
in the world, and the boots into which it is fash- 
ioned are manifold in number and in form. 
There are the Tamboff boots of scarlet, the Kasan 
boots of crimson, the ordinary jack-boot ; but the 
peasant likes them thick, strong, and strong- 
smelling, for he believes that malodorousness is 
a proof of their being water-proof. When boots 
are not procurable, he swathes his legs in band- 
ages of leather or bark; like Malvolio, he is vil- 
lainously créss-gartered. The Russian peasant 
is of a gentle and melancholy disposition. He 
smiles seldom; he only laughs when he is drunk. 
He has ove good quality—he is kind to animals, 
The driver keeps up a running conversation with 
his horses. ‘“ You are cunning,” he will say to 
the centre one; “but Iam more cunning. I see 
you do not pull, Now, you on the right, you have 
a good conscience; you do your duty; you shall 
have some oats. As for you on the left, you shake 
your head as if you meant not to listen. I'll 
teach you to be polite.” 

When the emancipation of the serfs took place, 
3d of March, 1861, a certain portion of land was 
assigned to every one, and aid was promised to 
the peasants in buying their homesteads. The 
villages are separate republics. A Russian vil- 
lage is not a small town with a mixture of ranks, 
but a body-corporate that hold their lands in com- 
mon, pay taxes in common, and send in recruits 
to the army in the common name. They have 
two bonds of union—the soil they till, the Czar 
they obey. It is on the loyalty of the peasant 
that the throne is built. Peasant deputations 
have audiences of the Emperor, and sometimes 
appear in rather alarming fashion. That the 
bulk of the Russian population is still devoted 
to the Czar is indisputable. At Moscow, at Nijni- 
Novgorod, all up the Volga, the present Czar was 
welcomed with enthusiasm, which bore every ap- 
pearance of being genuine. The army has under- 
gone many reforms. The soldier is no longer 
flogged, and although his rations are not very 
tempting, they would have been luxury to his 
half-starved predecessors. How the army can 
fight all the world knows! 





HOW ONE MAN HELPED A 
HUNDRED. 
A STORY OF POSSIBILITIES. 
“ C10 Ingersoll’s turned up again!” 

b “T didn’t know he had ever turned down,” 
said I, without looking up from the newspaper in 
which I was carefully examining the column of 
“ Wants”—an old weakness of mine, for I can 
not rid myself of the idea that I may some day 
find there that somebody somewhere has some- 
thing that I want, or wants something that I have. 
I didn’t look up, because the speaker was only 
Washburn, my old college classmate. And Wash- 
burn and I, having after our graduation dropped 
into neighboring offices on Court Street, had been 
constantly in each other’s company for years, and 
had long been in the habit of taking our noon- 
day meal together at the same little table in the 
same corner of— _ But I will not give the name 
of the restaurant; it is not a very good one, and 
I don’t care to advertise it. 

So, as I said, I didn’t look up, even when Wash- 
burn addressed me, but only said, with a foolish 
play on words, which is an incurable trick of mine, 
“T didn’t know he bad ever turned down. He 
has managed to keep himself well in sight. 
When he couldn’t be Governor, he would be Al- 
derman, and if he failed to get the Post-office—” 

“Oh, I don’t mean David,” interrupted Wash- 
burn; “I mean Increase, of our class. ‘Injured 
Innocence,’ don’t you know we used to call him, 
because of his unlucky alliterative name and his 
somewhat aggressive meekness of countenance ?” 

3ut before Washburn had half finished his ex- 
planation I had thrown down my paper, and was 
all eager attention. 

“¢Inky Injins !’ why, I haven’t heard anything 
of him these twenty years. So he has turned up 
at last! What have you heard? I thought the 
sands of the desert or the waves of the ocean 
had swallowed him long ago. A right good fel- 
low he was, but he never accomplished anything, 
he was so restless and changeable.” 

“Well, it seems his restlessness worked itself 
off in those years of wandering that we know of. 
He travelled the earth over, pried into every cor- 
ner, learned the manners and language of every 
nation, penetrated every forest, sailed every sea, 
explored every river, climbed every mountain, 
till, when at last there was no more to see and 
no more to do, and fortunately not till then, hav- 
ing come home to take breath for a few weeks 
till he could form new plans, he saw there a 
young girl who had grown up not five miles from 
his father’s farm, and found in her the rest he 
had been for ten years seeking the world over in 
vain. So he married her, and settled down in a 
little village in some remote corner of the State, 
and there for ten years he has lived as unknown 
to the outer world as if he had joined a brother- 
hood of monks, but doing a work that the most 
famous philanthropist might envy.” 

“ How can that be, when his good works have 
never been trumpeted abroad by the newspapers ? 
I was not aware that the race of philanthropists 
had become careless of the praise of men. Ob- 
secure success is not the object of their envy, as 
far as my observation goes.” 





“My story demands a genial listener, sir, and 
shall not be unfolded to a cynic,” answered Wash- 
burn, pursing up his mouth, frowning portentous- 
ly, and reaching out his hand for my newspa- 
per. 

“Nonsense! don’t tease,” said I, stowing the 
paper away behind me. “ You see I am all curi- 
osity, and of the most genial kind, too, to hear 
Ingersoll’s story, and if you’re not quick about 
it, our time will be up before you get through, 
and you know there'd be two of us disappointed 
then.” 

“That’s true,” rejoined Washburn, as we be- 
gan on our modest meal. “I do want to tell it 
to you, and to see how pleased you will be. Well, 
it was in the town of Sumner that he settled with 
his ‘dear girl,’ and the pair identified themselves 
at once with the interests of the little place in a 
way that isn’t common with people situated just 
as they were, more’s the pity. A thrifty New 
England village it was, with some two thousand 
inhabitants, with good railroad facilities, with 
quite varied industrial interests, and not a bar- 
room or saloon within its borders. A drunken 
man in its streets was a rarity, and was sure to 
have come from outside, and even in the ‘ Centre’ 
the streets were as quiet and peaceable after 
dark as a country lane. But the most remarka- 
ble feature of the place was the character of the 
Irish population. They occupied a part of the 
town called the Hill-side. Almost every man 
owned a small house with a bit of land and a 
garden, where the children worked and played, 
with plenty of room and sweet air and sunshine 
without stint. Ingersoll waxed quite eloquent as 
he set forth to me the satisfaction he used to take 
in this state of things. Industrious, temperate, 
even neat and orderly (in their fashion), these 
Irish families stood, he thought, for good speci- 
mens of what America can make of her foreign- 
born citizen if only he can be got out of the 
great towns, and have a chance to earn a bit of 
land and make a homestead.” 

“Yes,” I began, for this is a hobby of mine. 

3ut Washburn lifted a silencing finger, and look- 
ed at the clock. 

“Your well-known views will be respectfully 
listened to some other day, if you please,” said 
he, politely, “ but just now Ingersoll’s story has 
the floor.” And I subsided into silence. 

“Tn an evil hour the serpent entered this para- 
dise in the form of a fellow who opened a drink- 
ing-hole in a cellar at the ‘Centre,’ and by every 
low art enticed the working-men into it. As they 
passed to their work in the morning or back at 
noon and night, one after another would drop 
down those fatal steps. 

“Tn less than a month the little town could no 
longer boast of quiet evenings. At the ‘Centre’ 
the streets often rang with profane words, with 
angry cries, and noisy, discordant songs. Later 
in the night the settlement on the Hill-side echoed 
with the uproar which was bred in that wretched 
cellar, and worked its way up toward those once 
quiet homes as the hours wore on past midnight. 
After many vain attempts, a case was made out 
against the keeper of the drinking-hole ; he was 
sent to jail, and the den was closed. But the 
mischief was already done. Habits of drinking 
had grown upon many of the working-men, and 
into the minds of not a few had crept the idea 
that far more money could be made by liquor- 
selling than by day labor. The prohibitory law 
was in foree, and the majority of the voters of 
Sumner were in its favor. What of that? The 
places where liquor could be had on the Hill-side 
and elsewhere soon numbered more than a score, 
and the men and women who kept them laughed 
at the law, when they did not swear at it. 

“Selectmen, reform clubs, Good Templars, tem- 
perance men of every stripe, united in efforts to 
break up this state of things, but to no purpose. 
A few seizures of a few gallons of bad liquor, a 
very few convictions and fines, many failures to 
obtain sufficient testimony before the court—this 
was all. The evil grew. People settled down to 
the conviction that it was a hopeless case. Many 
said, ‘Change the law’—some were for stricter 
prohibition, some for a stringent license law ; oth- 
ers said, ‘ Better repeal all liquor laws, and fall 
back on the Nuisance Act.’ 

“Ingersoll felt keenly the change in the little 
town. He had become acquainted with many of 
the Irish whom he had employed upon his place, 
where he was doing all sorts of work, and he felt 
great interest in them and their fortunes, for you 
know ‘Inky’ had always plenty of the milk of 
human kindness. And he couldn’t bear to see 
these men and their wives and children going to 
the bad so fast. His wife laid the trouble to 
heart even more than he. He says it became a 
nightmare to them ; it was the drop of wormwood 
that imbittered all their pleasures. They had 
talked it over and over till they were fairly sick 
and tired of the subject, and at last they imposed a 
law of total abstinence from the whole topic, and 
agreed that a fine should be paid by any member 
of the household who broke the law. 

“The laughs caused by this arrangement were 
a decided improvement, Ingersoll says, on the 
tears and the moodiness that such conversations 
had been wont to cause in Mrs. Ingersoll and in 
himself respectively. 

‘““*Matters had stood thus in Sumner for near- 
ly two years,’ said he, ‘when one night my wife 
met me at the door with the fine (a five-cent 
piece) in her outstretched palm, while in the oth- 
er hand she held the New York Evening Post. 
I laughed, and asked who had been talking liquor 
shops. ‘It is I who propose to talk it now, In- 
crease,’ said she, with an eager flush, but no 
smile, on her face; and she could hardly wait 
till I got into my slippers and my arm-chair be- 
fore she began to read to me an account of the 
means taken by a committee of citizens in a cer- 
tain Swedish town to abate drunkenness.’ ” 

“Oh, [ remember the story,” I interrupted 
Washburn, “The plan was to license certain 
men to sell spirits, but to require them to sell at 

















such a price that their profit was very small, 
while they were allowed to make as much profit 
as they could on the food and the wholesome 
drinks which they were also required to furnish. 
Hence it was for their interest to encourage the 
purchase of these latter articles, and to discour- 
age tippling. At the same time there was no 
chance for unlicensed liquor-sellers, as they 
couldn’t undersell the others.” : 

“Just about what Ingersoll told me,” said 
Washburn. 

“But that couldn’t be done in this country,” I 
continued. “It would be scouted as government 
monopoly and interference and what not, in spite 
of its evident wisdom and shrewdness.” 

“Just about what Ingersoll reported himself 
as replying to his enthusiastic little wife,” an- 
swered Washburn. “So the matter, to her great 
disappointment, dropped for the moment. But 
it had put an idea into our friend’s head which 
worked and worked till it took a shape suited not 
only to one New England village, but to universal 
human nature. Old Increase hadn’t travelled all 
over creation for nothing. He’s a cosmopolite 
to some purpose. About a week later he too 
proffered the regulation half-dime to buy the right 
to open the tabooed subject, and thus he spake 
to his attentive wife: 

“* Molly, you know old Finnegan is a thorough- 
going temperance man, perfectly honest and trust- 
worthy, and great authority among the Irish, into 
the bargain. What do you say to my furnishing 
him the money to buy out O’Rourke, up on the 
Hill-side, and to set up a grocery store and a cof- 
fee-house and eating-room right there, where first- 
rate hot tea and coffee, baked beans and potatoes, 
soup, bread and butter and cheese, can be had at 
low prices in a quiet, tidy place, and where a man 
can smoke his pipe and have a chance to read a 
newspaper, or have one read to him? ‘Oh, 
wouldn’t that be just lovely, Increase!’ ‘ You see, 
Molly, we might get Finnegan and two of his 
neighbors made special constables, in case of 
trouble from ill-disposed fellows. The priest 
would certainly favor the enterprise. I think it 
can be done, and I believe it would prove a mighty 
influence for good—a lively piece of leaven up in 
that lump.’ ‘They could still get their horrid 
whiskey at the old places,’ faltered the wife. ‘Of 
course,’ said Ingersoll, ‘ that can’t be helped. But 
there would be a rallying-point for the opponents 
of liquor, and besides that, instead of the drink- 
ing-places being the only resorts, there would be 
a room far more attractive than any of them, 
where hunger and thirst and social instincts could 
all be satisfied at a price unknown before for 
cheapnes But, Molly dear, if we do that, we 
must stay at home next summer, instead of going 
to Mount Desert, and I can’t have my new barn, 
nor you your new greenhouses, eh?’ ‘ Pooh!’ 
quoth the little wife; ‘ who wants to go to Mount 
Desert, and who can’t get along without a 
greenhouse?’ ‘And if there were tears in 
her eyes, they were happy tears.’ That’s Inger- 
soll’s remark, not mine, you know,” added Wash- 
burn. 

“ You’ve seen him, then ?” said I. 

“Yes ; didn’t I tell you? Iwas up at his place 
last week, and he took me toold Finnegan’s eating- 
room, and we got a right good cup of coffee for 
five cents, and a sausage and a piping hot potato 
for another five. And we pretended to read our 
newspapers (which we had brought with us), while 
over the top of them we watched the happy, so- 
ber faces in the room, Always some one, some- 
times a dozen, eating and drinking at the small 
clean tables that filled the room. <A good deal 
of loud talking, but no uproar; all good-natured, 
all decent. Ingersoll said that in the warm wea- 
ther many families went there for their dinners, 
to save the heat and expense of a fire in their 
small houses, and that it was quite the custom 
for men at work in the neighboring factory to go 
there for their meals instead of bringing them 
from home. We looked into another room, built 
within a year, where were books and newspapers 
and games, and where they have penny readings, 
and singing meetings, and lectures in the even- 
ings, and sewing-school for girls and women in the 
afternoon. I assure you it was quite exciting to 
hear and see. Ingersoll knew half the people 
that came in, and was evidently well known and 
very popular.” 

“How is all this paid for?” IL asked. “ Five- 
cent dinners can’t go very far toward it, and 
though Ingersoll may be able to afford the luxury 
of supporting such a place, it’s of no value as an 
example if it’s not somewhere near self-support- 
ing. People can’t stay at home always, and do 
without greenhouses and barns as a permanent 
thing—at least, they don’t want to.” 

“Since the first year this concern has not only 
paid its own expenses, but it has given Finnegan 
a good living, and enabled him to make the ad- 
dition I spoke of, and to keep the place repaired 
and refreshed and attractive. You must get the 
figures from Ingersoll,” 

“ Well,” I said, “ this all sounds very charming 
and delightful; but what has been the effeet of 
it on the drinking? That’s the main point, after 
all, you know, Washburn.” 

“T asked Ingersoll that, and he referred me 
to one of the Selectmen for my answer. That 
official assured me that intemperance had been 
gradually diminishing, till there is not to-day one- 
quarter of what there was before that room and 
shop were taken by Finnegan; and he said that 
a fact of still greater importance is that there 
has grown up in that neighborhood a strong pub- 
lic opinion in favor of temperance, and that false 
swearing on the witness stand during liquor trials, 
and refusals to testify to sales, have become the 
exception instead of being the rule, as they were 
five years ago.” 

We rose from the table at which during this 
conversation we had been engaged in reducing 
order to chaos, and as I got into my coat and 
took up my hat, “ Washburn,” said I, “it seems 
to me that Ingersoll has turned up trumps.” 
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pinned to the knot. The lat- 
ter is covered by a coiled chi- 
gnon, which is pinned on over 
it, and of which the curled 
ends fall on the neck. The 
head - dress consists of a ro- 
sette of ivory white lace set 
on a small stiff net back, to- 
gether with a cluster of brown 
velvet pansies and an old 
gold ostrich tip. 

The style shown in Fig. 2 
is especially suitable for hair 
that is long but not very thick, 
The front hair is parted in 
the middle, then combed back, 
and tied together with the 
back hair, the whole being 
twisted into a knot on the 
lower part of the back of the 
head as shown in the illustra- 
tion. A long tortoise-shell 
hair-pin pierces the knot. 
The back hair is completed by 
a switch that is pinned to the 
top of the knot, and divided 
into two strands, which are 
twisted at the top of the back, 
the ends falling in short curls 
on both sides. <A tortoise- 
shell comb with a high open 
top, through which light blue 
satin ribbon is drawn into 
loops and ends, is inserted 
above the knot. 

In Fig. 3 the back hair is 
divided, and the upper part 
is twisted into a firm knot at 
the top of the back. The 
lower part of the front hair 
is combed back on each side, 
after which the upper part is 
fastened in the back. The le 


puffed, combed upward, and pinned to the knot. A chi- 
gnon is then formed of all the ends pinned in the back by 
coiling and twisting them in and out of one another, and 


pinning them over the knot. 


head and in the neck is curled. A fillet of dwarf pink 


roses with a fringe of buds i 
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and secured below the knot, 
waved lightly, and likewise 
»wer part of the back hair is 


The short hair on the fore- 


s fastened on the right side 
under a bow of light blue 
satin ribbon, and terminates 
in a short hanging spray on 
the left. 

In the coiffure Fig. 4 the 
front hair is divided off very 
far back, and parted on the 
right side. The back hair 
is twisted, and coiled up 
into a tight knot, to which 
the rest of the hair is pinned. 
The lower side hair is comb- 
ed back and fastened, and 
the upper part is then waved 
and puffed, and pinned to 
the knot in the back. The 
short front hair is curled. 
Secured to the knot in the 








Fig. 1.—Crorn Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 4.] Fig. 2.—Ptatn anp Pian Crora Dress.—Back. 
Cor Patrern, No, 8183: Coat-Basgur, 25 [For Front, see P. 101.]—Cur Parrern, No. 3184: 
Cents; Triumep Skirt, 80 Cents. Basque, 20 Cents; Trimmep Skirt, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. L., Figs. 1-12. No. IL, Figs. 13-17. 


Hair-Dressing.—Figs. 1-8. es long, which is divided into two equal strands, 
d ” : g : gs 8 that are coiled in the manner shown in the illus- 
In the coiffure Fig. 1 the back hair is twisted and coiled up into a knot, | tration. The ends of both strands are divided 


which serves as a support for the rest of the hair. The front hair is parted | and curled. 


in the middle and waved lightly. The upper half on each side is combed Fig. 7 represents a short lock curled at the 
back and fastene! to the knot, after which the lower part is brought back | ends, which is used chiefly to complete the front 


over it in the manncr shown in the illustration; the ends are twisted and | hair. 





twolong curls. The 
flower garniture is 
composed of a large 
cluster of white li- 
lacs and sprays of 
half- blown pink 
roses with foliage. 
Clusters ef lilacs 
and single roses are 
sewed to a stiff 
foundation for the 
plastron of the cor- 
sage and for arm- 
lets. 

In Fig. 5 the up- 
per part of the front 
hair is cut short, 
and is arranged in 
short curls, which 
fall partly over the 
forehead and partly 
toward the sides. 
The lower part is 
combed back and 
added to the back 
hair, which has pre- 
viously been comb- 
ed high and tied. 
A switch, that is 
divided into two 
strands and curled 
as shown in Fig. 8, 
is secured on the 
crown, and pinned 
down with fine hair- 
pins in the manner 
shown in the illus- 
tration, the curled 
end hanging on 
each side. Between 
the ends of the 
crown switch the 
back hair is ar- 
ranged in puffs and 
short curls. For 
ornament large tor- 
toise-shell hair-pins 
are inserted here 
and there. 

The chignon Fig. 
6 is arranged with 
a switch thirty inch- 





; . Fig. 1.—Fancy Costume—“ Snow-Drop.” ig. 2.—Far 
back are coils of hair form- 5 Per dediatent Dror. Far 
ing « x chi i ‘or description see or patte 
ing an oblong chignon and Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Evenine Corrrure ror Youne Gir Fig. 4.—Corrrvne®8 Fiowr 
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Monograms.—Figs.1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 101. 
THESE monograms for mark- 
ing lingerie are worked on the 
linen ground in satin and in 
overcast stitch with fine embroid- 
ery cotton. 


Crochet Edgings for Lin- 
gerie.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 101. 
THesk edgings are worked 

lengthwise with medium fine cro- 
chet cotton. For Fig. 1 make a 
chain stitch foundation of the 
length desired, and work as fol- 
lows: Ist round.—1 de. (double 
crochet) on every st. (stitch) of 
the foundation. 2d round.—Al- 
ternately 1 sc. (single crochet) 
on the next st. and 5 ch. (chain 
stitch) over the following 3 st. 
8d round. — Alternately 1 se. 
around the next 5 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round and 5 ch. 4th 
round.—»* 1 de. around the next 
5 ch., not yet working off the 
last two loops of it, 2 de. sepa- 
rated by 5 ch. around the follow- 
ing 5 ch., working off the last 
two loops of the first de. togeth- 
er with those of the preceding 
de., and reserving the last two 
loops of the second, 1 de. around 
the following 5 ch., working off 
the last two loops of it together 
with those of the preceding de., 
8 ch., for a leaflet work 1 te. 
(treble crochet) around the next 
5 ch., working off only the low- 
est two loops of it, 2 de. around 
the same 5 ch., working off the upper loops together 
with the middle loops of the te., after which work off 
the uppermost loops of the te.; 7 ch., work a second = 
leaflet around the same 5 ch., 3 ch.; repeat from *. - — 

5th round.—x* 1 de. around the next 5 ch., 3 ch., 5 
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Pe ‘ Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt From 3 Fig. 4.—Duess ror Girt From 4 
cee ate ap by 3 ch, ovr yee next : ch., 3 ya To 5 YEARS OLD. ro 6 YEARS OLD 
: _ - rs 6th egy Ae Pgs =e songs , i For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern and description see Sup- 
se. on the first of the fo owing 3 ch., 5 times alter- plement, No. X., Figs. 51-56. plement, No, VILL, Figs. 40-47. 


- iN nately 5 ch. and 1 se. 
Wad \ tf" around the next 3 ch.; re- 
' 4 J peat from *. 

; For Fig. 2 work as fol- 
lows for the Ist round.— 
* 14 ch., 1 sl. (slip stitch) 
on the first of them, 3 ch., 
15 de. around the 14 ch., 
turn the work, 4 ch., 14 
de. separated by 1 ch. be- 
tween the 15 de. as shown 
in the illustration, turn, 3 
ch., 1 sc. around the follow- 
ing 2d ch., 11 times alter- 
nately 5 ch. and 1 se. around 
the following ch., 3 ch., 1 
sc. around the next ch., 2 

g. 2.—Fancy Cosrume—“ German Stvupent.” ai a 4 F ch., 1 qe. (quadruple cro- 
{ For pattern and description see Supplement, Fig. 8,— SWITCH _ Crown Cotr- chet) ss the next free ch. 
No, VIL, Figs. 37-39. FURE, Fig. 5. of the first 14, 4 ch.; re- 
peat from +, but 
at every repetition, 
before turning for 
the second time, 
work 1 sl. on the 2d 
of the next 2 ch., 
then 3 ch., connect- 
ing the middle one 
to the middle ch. of 
the last 3 in the 
preceding pattern 
figure. 2d round.— 
Along the scalloped 
edge of the preced- 
ing round, * 1 se. 
around the next 5 
ch., 10 times alter- 
nately 6 ch. and 1 
sc. around the next 
5 ch.; repeat from 
*. 8d round.— 
Along the top of 
the work, alternate- 
ly 1 de. on the next 
st. and 1 ch., pass- 
ing 1 st. 
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Lace and Rib- 
bon Caps.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 


See illustrations on 
page 101. 








For the cap Fig. 
1 a frame is pre- 
pared which con- 
sists of a piece of 
stiff net six inches 
long and five wide, 
rounded at the cor- 
ners, and held in at 
each by a small tri- 
angular pleat, edged 
with wire,and bound 
with narrow ribbon. 











On this three rows Fig. 3.—Curviot Drarss.—Front.—| For Back, Fig. 4.—Ctotu Dress.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
of cream - colored see Page 101.]—Cur Pattern, No. 3185: Cur Parrers, No. 3183: Coat-Basque, 25 
lace are set paral- Basqur, 20 Cents; Trimmep Skirt, 25 Cents Cents; TrimMep Skirt, 50 Cents 

lel to the edge, and For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement, 
two pleated half-ro- No. VL, Figs. 28-36. No. I., Figs. 1-12. 


settez, one on each 

side of the middle of the front, in the manner | described above for Fig. 1, consisting of an oval piece of stiff net, which is 
shown in the illustration. A rosette of pink | adjusted by small pleats at the edge, wired, bound with narrow silk ribbon, 
satin ribbon is fastened over the centre of each | and lined with soft silk or mull after the trimming is set on. Gathered cream 
lace rosette, and a bow of similar ribbon droops | lace is arranged on it in irregular falls and shells, among which loops of 
over the back of the cap. The frame is lined | cream satin ribbon are fastened in the manner shown in the illustration. A 
with fine foundation muslin. rosette of similar ribbon with a small bouquet at the centre is fastened on the 

The frame of the cap Fig. 2 is similar to that | left side of the front. 





Corrcns*@ Fiowrrs, Fig. 5.—-Crown Corrrurr.—[See Fig. 8.] 
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MISS MARTHANIA’S LOST 
DARIC. 
By MARIA L. THOMPSON. 


“TINO be, in a humble way, perhaps, but still to 

T be, and to be called, an apostle of culture, 
that, dear Mrs. Simmons, has been my object in 
getting up these little gatherings ;” and Miss Mar- 
thania, whose name, by-the-bye, was Martha Ann, 
glanced at the leoking-glass, adjusted a lean curl, 
sighed, and smiled. 

Miss Marthania had just retired from the busi- 
ness of school-keeping, and had settled herself 
in a brand-new and flourishing village, or rather 
suburb, near Boston, which rejoiced in the singu- 
lar name of Scramble. Miss Marthania did not 
like the name ; it expressed, as she said, ‘‘ no intel- 
lectual idea, and tended in no way to esthetic ad- 
vancement.”’ However, as Miss Marthania had, 
notwithstanding her esthetic proclivities, an ex- 
tremely sharp eye for the pennies, she conde- 
scended to fix upon Scramble as a residence be- 
cause of its cheapness. It was mainly inhabited 
by dry-goods clerks and lumber merchants, and 
their families. It was a dull little place enough, 
with a few rows of little box-houses, which had 
as much individuality as a toy village or a stock 
scene in a theatre. Into one of these Miss Mar- 
thania had inducted herself, and after she had 
made the acquaintance of the neighbors, she elec- 
trified them by proposing “ weekly wsthetic gath- 
erings.” 

This proposal was breathed, as we have seen, 
first into the ears of Mrs. Simmons, a fat, com- 
fortable, kindly woman, who had lent Miss Mar- 
thania a helping hand, and invited her to daily 
dinners while she was getting her house in order. 

“Sth— What kind of gatherings did you say, 
Miss Marthy—” 

“ Marthania, please, dear Mrs. Simmons. It is 
a—a sort of Roman name. I said ‘ esthetic gath- 
erings’—gatherings for the purpose of improving 
ourselves in a taste for art, you know.” 


“Well, I don’t know what Sam ’Il say,” re-. 


turned Mrs. Simmons, rather doubtfully. In vir- 
tue of Sam’s being the richest man in Scramble, 
Mrs. Simmons felt inclined to take the lead, as 
she expressed it, Sam was a lumber merchant. 
He was a good, plain man, who had not yet been 
disturbed by the thought of culture. 

“Sam's an elegant provider, if I say it that 
shouldn’t,” continued Mrs, Simmons, “and he’s 
always glad to give folks a good spread, but I 
don’t know as he'd like to have ’em every week. 
You see my girl’s kind of cantankerous, and I 
can’t trust her to make cake or biscuit, and—” 

“Oh!” interrupted Miss Marthania, who had 
shuddered visibly, quite as much at the idea of 
a “good spread” as at the lamentable want of 
culture manifest in Mrs. Simmons’s address—“ oh, 
dear Mrs. Simmons, the gatherings would not all 
be at your house, you know. We might take 
them turn about. I meant that. I will begin, as I 
really ought, I owe you all so much kindness. 
And then we had better let it be understood that 
nothing in the way of refreshments will be pass- 
ed, except some biscuits and apples and fresh 
water. You know intellectual pursuits are al- 
ways better advanced by a purely vegetable diet ;” 
and Miss Marthania smiled insinuatingly. 

“Gracious goodness!” exclaimed Mrs. Sim- 
mons in reply. “I don’t believe folks ’ll be will- 
ing to come out cold winter nights for nothing 
but hard biscuits and apples. Folks like some- 
thing warm winter nights. Sam would be real 
mad if I was to set out such a table as that.” 

“ But it is not a question of eating, dear Mrs. 
Simmons. I would upon no account prepare an en- 
tertainment in which the comestibles should be 
of a description calculated to affect the cerebral.” 

“How?” said Mrs. Simmons, with an expres- 
sion so completely puzzled that Miss Marthania 
felt it necessary to lower the conversation to her 
level. 

*“ Would you be willing, dear Mrs. Simmons, to 
let me come in this evening and talk it over with 
you and Mr. Simmons?” she said, blandly. 

“To be sure,” said Mrs. Simmons, heartily. 
“Come in and take a cup of tea. Sam ’ll be real 
glad ; and I guess John Modica ’Il be there too.” 

Miss Marthania tossed her head a little. John 
Modica was an honest, simple-minded, ener7etic 
young fellow of twenty-eight, who had a real, not 
fancied, desire for culture, and spent all his spare 
moments in reading and study. Why he should 
have taken a fancy to Miss Marthania Franklin 
it would be hard to say. She was fully twenty 
years older than he, and though a well-preserved 
woman enough, was far from being a beauty. 
But Miss Marthania believed herself to be beau- 
tiful and irresistible, and such a belief goes a 

t way, especially when accompanied by a high- 
art toilette, which, though skimpy and scratchy, 
yet has something of grace in it, which was the 
case with Miss Marthania’s toilette. So it fell out 
that John Modica was seriously attracted by her, 
and had almost decided to offer himself to her. 

When the evening came, therefore, Miss Mar- 
thania set out for Mrs, Simmons’s house arrayed 
and prepared for conquest. She hoped to find 
John Modica there, and she was not disappoint 
ed. But to her extreme annoyance she found 
also Helen Lossing there, and Helen Lossing was 
her particular aversion. Helen Lossing was a 
teacher, as Miss Marthania had been, but she was 
a good teacher, while Miss Marthania had been a 
poor one. She was twenty-four, really a lady and 
really cultivated, whereas Miss Marthania’s refine- 
ment and cultivation were mere shams. How- 
ever, the evening passed off pleasantly enough, 
except for the fact that Helen Lossing was en- 
rolled as one of the members of the Culture 
Club. It was true that both Mr. and Mrs. Sim- 
mons had manifested an exasperating indiffer- 
ence as to intellectual and esthetic advance- 
ment, but they had agreed on the following Mon- 
day to have the first “ gathering,” carefully stipu- 
lating in advance that it was only to settle pre- 
liminaries. 





On the following Monday everybody in Scram- 
ble was on hand, and Miss Marthania, throned in 
an arm-chair, in the most «esthetic costume and 
the most imposing attitude she could command, 
explained the object of the Culture Club. 

The men, with the exception of John Modica, 
were profoundly indifferent, but the women were 
eager for the meetings, though very vague and 
hazy as to what form of culture they were first 
to direct their attention. Helen Lossing ven- 
tured to suggest that they should devote them- 
selves to a course of reading, but Miss Marthania, 
who was anything but well-read, promptly vetoed 
the idea. 

“T have been thinking,” said she, blandly 
smiling upon her assembled subjects, “ that as so 
many of us are engaged in commercial pursuits, 
‘ Numismatics’ might be our first subject. After- 
ward we might pass onward and upward to high- 
er things.” 

“How ?” said Mr. Simmons, inquiringly. 

“ Numismatics,” said Miss Marthania. 

“Darned if I know what that is,” replied the 
honest man, roundly. 

“ Coinage, or rather the history of coinage and 
antique coins,” said John Modica. 

“ All right, Miss Marthy. If—hum—what you 
call em have anything to do with dollars and 
cents, I’m your man,” said Mr. Simmons, taugh- 
ing unctuously, and rattling his loose change in 
his pockets. 

So the matter was settled, greatly to Miss Mar- 
thania’s secret satisfaction. She knew about as 
much of numismatics as she did of cattle-raising ; 
but she had accidentally come into possession of 
a curious coin, and felt highly delighted at the 
idea of displaying it. 

When the eventful evening arrived which was 
to inaugurate in very truth the Culture Club, Miss 
Marthania was in a state of complete preparation. 
Her smail parlor, stained a cold “ artistic” gray, 
was duly adorned with pressed leaves and dried 
grasses, with a plaster copy of the Venus de Milo 
at one end,and one of the Narcissus at the other, 
one with a drapery of red flannel as a background, 
and the other with purple flannel, to give, as she 
said, the requisite “ bits of color.’ Three hide- 
ous kerosene lamps at once lighted the room and 
made it pestiferous, These lamps, however, Miss 
Marthania had, as became an apostle of culture, 
wreathed with dried grasses, and she looked round 
her with pride. Her manuscript, neatly copied 
on cream-laid paper, and tied with green ribbons, 
lay on the centre table, and about this centre table 
the chairs were arranged. “It looks,” said Miss 
Marthania to herself, “like the preparation for a 
cabinet council.” Indeed, few queens probably 
ever felt so sublime a sense of their own impor- 
tance as did Miss Marthania when, on the arrival 
of her guests, she seated herself at the head of the 
table, and unrolling her manuscript, announced, 
in a “cultured” tone, “My subject, dear friends 
and fellow-disciples in the pursuit of culture, is 
‘A Persian Daric.’” 

We Spare our readers the repetition of her 
discourse, merely observing en passant that it 
may be found in the encyclopedia. No one ex- 
cept John Modica paid more than a polite at- 
tention to it. But Miss Marthania’s triumph 
reached its climax when, her essay being con- 
cluded, she drew forth and presented to the as- 
tonished eyes of her disciples a genuine Persian 
daric. 

It does not require numismatic research to en- 
able people to appreciate a really pretty coin, 
and the daric was amply admired, and passed 
again and again from hand to hand, the women 
observing what a lovely breastpin it would make, 
and the men taking a more directly practical in- 
terest in it. John Modica was the only person 
who had ever heard of a Persian daric before, 
and he displayed a very peculiar interest in it, 
observing more than once that the daric was a 
rare coin, pointing out all its marks with the in- 
terest of a genuine connoisseur, and smiling rath- 
er oddly, and, as Miss Marthania thought, envious- 
ly, as he handled it. Altogether the evening was 
a success, and it was not until the appearance of 
the hard biscuits and apples, and the fresh water, 
upon which Miss Marthania laid a peculiar stress, 
as if water were usually stale, that any disap- 
pointment was visible in the faces of the disciples 
of culture. But let people be as intellectual as 
they please, such comestibles are but cold com- 
fort on a chilly winter’s night, and a universal 
flagging of spirits was perceptible as they were 
placed upon the table. Miss Marthania smiled 
more blandly than ever as she pressed them upon 
her guests, but her smiles were vain. 

“Do take an apple, dear Mrs. Simmons,” said 
she, insinuatingly. “If you will just hand me 
back my daric, we will place the apples near you, 
and—” 

“ But I haven’t seen the coin this ever so long,” 
replied Mrs. Simmons, rather crossly; “and I’m 
much obliged to you, but apples don’t agree with 
me.” 

Upon this there was a general movement to 
find the lost daric, but in vain, though every one 
rose for the purpose, and though Mr. Simmons 
emptied both apples and biscuits on the table, 
observing, with a wink, “that the daric wa’n’t 
no harder ’n they was, and might have got among 
them.” 

Finally Helen Lossing observed, good-humored- 
ly, that the coin might have got entangled in the 
folds of her dress. 

“Come with me, Miss Marthania,” said she, as 
she moved toward the door, “I will be searched 
first.” So both ladies retired, and then one by 
one all Miss Marthania’s female guests allowed 
themselves to be searched ; but the daric was not 
found, though Miss Marthania fluttered about de- 
spairingly from parlor to bedroom, and back again. 

Meanwhile the search went on unremittingly in 
the parlor, but uselessly. 

“Well, ma, I guess it’s our turn to be searched 
now,” said Samuel Simmons, good - humoredly. 
“Come along, boys; if Miss Franklin ’ll let us 


” 





have a room, we'll just see if that ’ere coin’s got 
into our pockets without our knowing of it.” 

“No,” said John Modica, sternly. “I won’t sub- 
mit to be searched; and that I tell you plainly.” 

“Land sakes! John Modica, don’t be so proud 
about it,” said Mrs. Simmons, who was always a 
peacemaker. 

“Come on, Modica,” said the other men. 

“T should think Mr. Modica would want to 
help me find my daric,” said Miss Marthania, 
with a whimper in her voice. 

But all these entreaties were vain. John Mo- 
dica would not allow himself to be searched, 
and although evidently pained by Miss Martha- 
nia’s sniffs and snorts, and the puzzled looks of 
the others, he was resolute. He lingered, how- 
ever, until nearly every one was gone, hoping to 
catch the eye of his hostess, but she kept it ri- 
gidly averted, murmuring continually that “she 
didn’t know as it was so easy to lose a rare coin.” 
Her English, it will be seen, lost its elegance as 
her temper gave way. 

“Mr. Modica,” said Helen Lossing’s pleasant 
voice, suddenly,‘ would you kindly take me home ? 
It is not much out of your way, and I see that 
Mrs. Simmons has forgotten me.” 

This simple, cordial address fell like balm upon 
John’s wounded pride, and he never forgot to be 
grateful for it. Helen Lossing knew that he was 
suffering, and hoped that he would speak of the 
lost daric, so that she might drop a word of sym- 
pathy. But though he talked continually, he 
avoided all allusion to what had happened. 

As for Miss Marthania, she, after a few days, 
quite enjoyed the occasion. How many times 
she told the story of her loss, into how many sym- 
pathetic ears she poured it, it is impossible to say. 
She felt herself to be an afflicted being, and made 
large drafts upon the sympathy of her neigh- 
bors, was frequently asked out to tea, and had 
rather a social success for the first time in her 
life. That by hints, nods, sighs, and insinuations 
she was greatly injuring John Modica’s reputa- 
tion was a fact which did not greatly trouble her. 
With the promptness of a mean nature to believe 
in what was wrong, she had been from the first 
convinced that he had stolen her daric ; and even 
if he had not, she reflected, he would be only too 
glad to avail himself of her friendship again if 
she chose to extend it to him. Her confidence 
in her own powers of attraction was something 
sublime. 

It may easily be imagined, however, that the 
loss of the daric put a prompt ending to the pro- 
ceedings of the Numismatic Culture Club. On 
that point society in Scramble was unanimous, 
and when Miss Marthania had told her story twice 
over, society became weary of that also, and she 
would have felt herself to be rather deserted had 
not a severe attack of influenza prostrated her 
before the invitations to tea had begun to flag. 
With the first dawn of the influenza symptoms, 
Miss Marthania indited a cordial invitation to her 
cousin Betsey Franklin to “come and pass the 
winter with her.” , 

“Well, Marthy Ann, you want me to come and 
stay, eh ?” said Miss Betsey, as she walked into 
Miss Marthania’s bedroom two days after. “I 
knew I'd find you down with the influenzy soon 
as I got your letter, and your house piled thick 
with dust; and here ’tis all jest as I'd fixed it in 
my mind. Now don’t cry, and make a fool of 
yourself. I ain’t mad, and I’m goin’ to make you 
a bow] of boneset tea right off, and then’s soon ’s 
I’ve got you fixed up, I’m goin’ to set to work and 
clean this house. It’s a real shame the way ’tis, 
Marthy ; I guess it’s ben slicked and never clean- 
ed ever sence you've lived in it.” 

“T wish you would call me Marthania,” replied 
the invalid, in a whining voice. 

“ Bother!” replied Miss Betsey, contemptuous- 
ly. ‘Your name’s been Marthy Ann nigh fifty 
year, and I guess I ain’t goin’ to say no different 
now.” 

When Miss Betsey was in this mood, people as 
well as things were wont to give way before her. 
Miss Marthiana turned her face to the wall, and 
submitted to be taken care of in silence. 

Miss Betsey Franklin was a capital nurse, and 
though sharp of tongue, was tender of hand, and 
so well did she attend to her cousin that she was 
soon up and about. On the first occasion of her 
appearance in the parlor, Miss Betsey turned the 
sick-room “out of windows,” as she expressed 
it, and soon got it into a dazzling state of cleanli- 
ness, 

“ Now, Marthy Ann,” said she, appearing when 
her labors were over, and sitting down opposite 
the invalid, knitting in hand—“ now, Marthy Ann, 
I’ve got everything fixed up, spick-and-span clean, 
and I hope you'll keep it so. The only thing I 
ain’t quite satisfied with is this parlor. I ain’t 
had time to turn all the furnitoor out-of-doors, 
and onless you do that, a room ain’t never swept ’s 
it had ought to be. Why, round the feet of this 
table there’s quite a little heap of dust ; and ’tain’t 
no use to brush round the feet. You've got to 
move the table, and—” 

“It’s heavy, and I can’t move it every time I 
sweep,” replied Miss Marthania, fretfully. “I’m 
sure my house is as clean as most people’s.” 

“ Jsit?” replied Miss Betsey, with scorn. “I’m 
sorry forthe folks you know, then ; and I’m a-goin’ 
to clean this parlor my way to-morrow.” 

Miss Betsey had her way, and the parlor was 
cleaned as she thought proper. A few days after- 
ward Miss Marthania indicted the following note, 
and sent copies of it to all her fellow-disciples ; 


“ To the Members of the Scramble Numismatic 
Culture Club: 

“Dear Frrenps AND FELLow-DIscIPLes IN THE 
Pursvurr or Cutture,—May I not ask you once 
again to share with me the pleasure I anticipate 
in pursuing the study of numismatics, and press- 
ing forward subsequently to other fields of study ? 
No chill need rest upon our meeting, as that pre- 
cious souvenir of ancient Persia, my daric, has 
been found. MarTHANIA FRANKLIN.” 





On the following Monday all the members of 
the club, including, of course, John Modica, were 
present. The daric, placed on a red pincushion, 
occupied a conspicuous position in the centre of 
the table round which the disciples of culture 
were gathered, and Miss Betsey, with a satirical 
smile on her lips, anticipated her cousin in open- 
ing the meeting by saying: 

“The fact is, Marthy Ann’s kind of ashamed to 
have found her coin, so I'll just say how ’twas. 
I was turning everything out-of-doors for a real 
old-fashioned cleaning, and I found it under one 
of the legs of the table. You see she ain’t very 
strong, and she hadn’t moved the table; she’d only 
swep’ round it, and—” 

“That will do, thank you, Cousin Elizabeth,” 
interrupted Miss Marthania in a voice which 
quivered with mortification. “‘ Dear Mr. Modica,” 
she continued, laying a lean hand on his arm, and 
smiling what she intended to be a winning smile— 
“dear Mr. Modica, will you tell us why you would 
not allow yourself to be searched ?” 

“Certainly,” replied John Modica, with twink- 
ling eyes. ‘It was because I happened to have 
two Persian darics in my pocket, each of which 
is so precisely the counterpart of yours that I 
knew it would be impossible that suspicion should 
not attach to me if they were seen. And here 
they are,” he continued, laying them on the table. 
“T bought them, intending to have a bracelet 
made if I could match them.” 

In the general movement which followed, John 
seized an opportunity to whisper in Helen Los- 
sing’s ear: 

“Tam cleared now, Helen. I can ask you to 
accept the bracelet when it is made; Lut do not, 
dear, unless the giver may go with the gift.” 

Helen only glanced at him in reply, but that 
glance must have spoken volumes, for when, curi- 
osity having been satisfied, the coins were return- 
ed to him, John Modica answered, in a voice which 
had a ring of triumph in it: 

“* Please hand the darics to Hel—, Miss Lossing, 
Miss Franklin. I don’t know how to take care 
of such things, and she has done me the honor to 
accept them.” 

So Miss Marthania Franklin found her daric, 
and lost her lover. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
LADY AMALDINA’S LOVER. 


Tra¥rorD Park was in Shropshire. Llwddyth- 
lw, the Welsh seat of the Duke of Merioneth, was 
in the next county—one of the seats, that is, for 
the duke had mansions in many counties. Here 
at this period of the year it suited Lord Liwddyth- 
lw to live, not for any special gratification of his 
own, but because North Wales was supposed to 
require his presence. He looked to the Quarter 
Sessions, to the Roads, to the Lunatic Asylum, 
and to the Conservative Interests generally of 
that part of Great Britain. That he should spend 
Christmas at Llwddythlw was a thing of course. 
In January he went into Durham; February, to 
Somersetshire. In this way he parcelled himself 
out about the kingdom, remaining in London, of 
course, from the first to the last of the Parlia- 
mentary session. It was, we may say emphat- 
ically, a most useful life, but in which there was 
no recreation and very little excitement. It was 
not wonderful that he should be unable to find 
time to get married. As he could not get as far as 
Castle Hautboy—partly, perhaps, because he did 
not especially like the omnium-gatherum mode of 
living which prevailed there—it had been ar- 
ranged that he should give up two days early in 
December to meet the lady of his love under her 
aunt’s roof at Trafford Park. Lady Amaldina 
and he were both to arrive there on Wednesday, 
December 3, and remain till the Friday morn- 
ing. There had not been any special term ar- 
ranged as to the young lady’s visit, as her time 
was not of much consequence; but it had been 
explained minutely that the lover must reach 
Denbigh by the 5.45 train, so as to be able to vis- 
it certain institutions in the town before a public 
dinner which was to be held in the Conservative 
interest at seven. Lord Llwddythlw had comfort 
in thinking that he could utilize his two days’ 
idleness at Trafford in composing and studying 
the speech on the present state of affairs which, 
though to be uttered at Denbigh, would, no doubt, 
appear in all the London newspapers on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

As it was to be altogether a lovers’ meeting, 
no company was to be invited. Mr. Greenwood 
would, of course, be there. To make up some- 
thing of a dinner party, the Mayor of Shrewsbury 
was asked for the first evening, with his wife. 
The mayor was a strong Conservative politician, 
and Lord Llwddythlw would therefore be glad to 
meet him, For the next day’s dinner the clergy- 
man of the parish, with his wife and daughter, 
was secured. The chief drawback to these fes- 
tive arrangements consisted in the fact that both 
Lady Amaldina and her lover arrived on the day 
of the bitter quarrel between the marquis and his 
wife. 

Perhaps, however, the coming of guests is the 
best relief which can be afforded for the misery 
of such domestic feuds. After such words as 
had been spoken, Lord and Lady Trafford could 
hardly have sat down comfortably to dinner with 
no one between them but Mr. Greenwood. In 
such case there could not have been much con- 
versation. But now the marquis could come bus- 
tling into the drawing-room to welcome his wife’s 
niece before dinner without any reference to the 
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discomforts of the morning. Almost at the same 
moment Lord Llwddythlw made his appearance, 
having arrived at the latest possible moment, 
and having dressed himself in ten minutes. As 
there was no one present but the family, Lady 
Amaldina kissed her future husband, as she might 
have kissed her grandfather, and his lordship 
received the salutation as any stern undemon- 
strative grandfather might have done. Then Mr. 
Greenwood entered, with the mayor and his wife, 
and the party was complete. The marquis took 
Lady Amaldina out to dinner, and her lover sat 
next to her. The mayor and his wife were on 
the other side of the table, and Mr. Greenwood 
was between them. The soup had not been hand- 
ed round before Lord Liwddythlw was deep in a 
question as to the comparative merits of the Shrop- 
shire and Welsh lunatic asylums. From that 
moment till the time at which the gentlemen went 
to the ladies in the drawing-room the conve 
tion was altogether of a practical nature: As 
soon as the ladies had left the table, roads and 
asylums gave way to general politics, as to which 
the marquis and Mr. Greenwood allowed the Con- 
servatives to have pretty much their own way. 
In the drawing-room conversation became rather 
heavy, till, at a few minutes after ten, the mayor, 
observing that he had a drive before him, retired 
for the night. The marchioness with Lady Amal- 
dina followed quickly, and within five minutes 
the Welsh lord, having muttered something as to 
the writing of letters, was within the seclusion of 
his own bedroom. Not a word of love had been 
spoken, but Lady Amaldina was satisfied. On her 
toilette-table she found a little parcel addressed 
to her by his lordship containing a locket with 
her monogram, “ A. L.,” in diamonds. The hour 
of midnight was long passed before his lord- 
ship had reduced to words the first half of those 
promises of constitutional safety which he intend- 
ed to make to the Conservatives of Denbigh. 
Not much was seen of Lord Llwddythlw after 
breakfast on the following morning, so deter- 
mined was he to do justice to the noble cause 
which he had inhand. After a lunch a little ex- 
pedition was arranged for the two lovers, and the 
busy politician allowed himself to be sent out for 
a short drive with no other companion than his 
future bride. Had he been quite intimate with 
her he would have given her the manuscript of 
his speech, and occupied himself by saying it to 
her as a lesson which he had learned. As he 
could not do this, he recapitulated to her all his 
engagements, as though excusing his own slow- 
ness as to matrimony, and declared that what 
with the property and what with Parliament, he 
never knew whether he was standing on his head 
or his heels. But when he paused he had done 
nothing toward naming a certain day, so that 
Lady Amaldina found herself obliged to take the 
matter into herown hands. “ When, then, do you 
think it will be?” she asked. He put his hand 
up, and rubbed his head under his hat as though 
the subject were very distressing to him. “I 
would not for worlds, you know, think that I was 
in your way,” she said, with just a tone of re- 
proach in her voice. 

He was in truth sincerely attached to her; 
much more so than it was in the compass of her 
nature to be to him. If he could have had her 
for his wife without any trouble of bridal prepara- 
tions, or of subsequent honey-mooning, he would 
most willingly have begun from this moment. It 
was incumbent on him to be married, and he had 
quite made up his mind that this was the sort of 
wife that he required. But now he was sadly put 
about by that tone of reproach. “I wish to good- 
ness,” he said, “that I had been born a younger 
brother, or just anybody else than I am.” 

“Why on earth should you wish that ?” 

“Because I am so bothered. Of course you 
don’t understand it.” 

“T do understand,” said Amaldina ; “ but there 
must, you know, be some end to all that. I sup- 
pose the Parliament and the lunatic asylums 
will go on just the same always.” 

“No doubt, no doubt.” 

“Tf so, there is no reason why any day should 
ever be fixed. People are beginning to think that 
it must be off, because it has been talked of so 
long.” 

“T hope it will never be off.” 

“T know the Prince said the other day that he 
had expected— But it does not signify what he 
expected.” Lord Llwddythlw had also heard the 
story of what the Prince had said that he expect- 
ed, and he seratched his head again with vexation. 
It had been reported that the Prince had declared 
that he had hoped to be asked to be godfather 
long ago. Lady Amaldina had probably heard 
some other version of the story. ‘ What I mean 
is that everybody was surprised that it should be 
so long postponed, but that they now begin to 
think it is abandoned altogether.” 

“Shall we say June next?’ said the ecstatic 
lover. Lady Amaldina thought that June would 
do very well. “But there will be the Towns’ 
Education Improvement Bill,” said his lordship, 
again scratching his head. 

“T thought all the towns had been educated 
long ago.” He looked at her with feelings of a 
double sorrow—sorrow that she should have 
known so little, sorrow that she should be treated 
so badly. “I think we will put it off altogether,” 
she said, angrily. 

“No, no, no,” he exclaimed. ‘ Would August 
do? Icertainly have promised to be at Inverness 
to open the New Docks.” 

“That’s nonsense,” she said. ‘ What can the 
docks want with you to open them ?” 

“My father, you know,” he said, “ has a very 
great interest in the city. I think I'll get David 
to do it.” Lord David was his brother, also a 
member of Parliament, and a busy man, as were 
all the Powell family, but one who liked a little 
recreation among the moors when the fatigue of 
the House of Commons was over. 

“Of course he could do it,” said Lady Amal- 
dina, “He got himself married ten years ago.” 
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“T’ll_ask him, but he'll be very angry. He al- 
ways says that-he oughtn’t to be made to do an 
elder brother’s work.” . 

“Then I may tell mamma?” His lordship 
again rubbed bis head, but did it this time in a 
manner that was conceived to signify assent. 
The lady pressed his arm gently, and the visit to 
Trafford, as far as she was concerned, was sup- 
posed to have been a success. She gave him 
another little squeeze as they got out of the car- 
riage, and he went away sadly to learn the rest 
of his speech, thinking how sweet it might be 
“To do as others use; Play with the tangles of 
Newra’s hair, Or sport with Amaryllis in the 
shade.” 

But there was a worse interruption for Lord 
Liwddythlw than this which he had now under- 
gone. At about five, when he was making the 
peroration of his speech quite secure in his mem- 
ory, & message came to him from the marchioness, 
saying that she would be much obliged to him if 
he would give her five minutes in her own room. 
Perhaps he would be kind enqugh to drink a cup 
of tea with her? This message was brought by 
her ladyship’s own maid, and could be regarded 
only as acommand. But Lord Llwddythlw want- 
ed no tea, cared not at all for Lady Kingsbury, 
and was very anxious as to his speech. He al- 
most cursed the fidgety fretfulness of women as 
he slipped the manuscript into his letter-case, and 
followed the girl along the passages. 

“This is so kind of you,” she said. He gave 
himself the usual rub of vexation as he bowed his 
head, but said nothing. She saw the state of his 
mind, but was determined to persevere. Though 
he was a man plain to look at, he was known to 
be the very pillar and support of his order. No 
man in England was so wedded to the Conserva- 
tive cause—to that cause which depends for its 
success on the maintenance of those social insti- 
tutions by which Great Britain has become the 
first among the nations. No one believed as did 
Lord Llwddythlw in keeping the different classes 
in their own places, each place requiring honor, 
truth, and industry. The marchioness under- 
stood something of his character in that respect. 
Who, therefore, would be so ready to see the bit- 
terness of her own injuries, to sympathize with 
her as to the unfitness of that son and daughter 
who had no blood-relationship to herself, to per- 
ceive how infinitely better it would be for the 
“ order” that her own little Lord Frederic should 
be allowed to succeed, and to assist in keeping 
the institutions of Great Britain in their proper 
position. She had become absolutely dead to the 
fact that by any allusion to the probability of 
such a succession she was expressing a wish for 
the untimely death of one for whose welfare she 
was bound to be solicitous. She had lost, by con- 
stant dwelling on the subject, her power of seeing 
how the idea would strike the feelings of another 
person. Here was a man peculiarily blessed in 
the world, a man at the very top of his “ order,” 
one who would be closely connected with herself, 
and on whom at some future time she might be 
able to lean as on a strong staff. Therefore she 
determined to trust her sorrows into his ears. 

“Won't you have a cup of tea?” 

“T never take any at this time of the day.” 

“ Perhaps a cup of coffee ?” 

‘* Nothing before dinner, thank you.” 

“You were not at Castle Hautboy when Hamp- 
stead and his sister were there ?” 

“T have not been at Castle Hautboy since the 
spring.” 

“Did you not think it very odd that they 
should have been asked ?” 

“No, indeed. Why odd?” 

“You know the story, do you not? As one 
about to be so nearly connected with the family, 
you ought to know it. Lady Frances has made 
a most unfortunate engagement, to a young man 
altogether beneath her—to a Post-office clerk !” 

“T did hear something of that.” 

“She behaved shockingly here, and was then 
taken away by her brother. I have been forced 
to divorce myself from her altogether.” Lord 
Liwddythlw rubbed his head; but on this occa- 
sion Lady Kingsbury misinterpreted the cause of 
his vexation. He was troubled at being made to 
listen to this story. She conceived that he was 
disgusted by the wickedness of Lady Frances. 
“ After that I think my sister was very wrong to 
have her at Castle Hautboy. No countenance 
ought to be shown to a young woman who can 
behave so abominably.” He could only rub his 
head. “Do you not think that such marriages 
are most injurious to the best interests of so- 
ciety?” 

“T certainly think that young ladies should 
marry in their own rank.” 

“So much depends upon it, does it not, Lord 
Liwddythlw ?—all the future blood of our head 
families. My own opinion is that nothing could 
be too severe for such conduct.” 

“ Will severity prevent it ?” 

“Nothing else can. My own impression is that 
a father in such case skould be allowed to con- 
fine his daughter. But then the marquis is so 
weak.” 

“The country would not stand it fora moment.” 

“So much the worse for the country,” said her 
ladyship, holding up her hands. “ But the bro- 
ther is if possible worse than the sister.” 

“ Hampstead ?” 

“He utterly hates all idea of an aristocracy.” 

“That is absurd.” 

‘Most absurd,” said the marchioness, feeling 
herself to be encouraged—“ most absurd, and 
abominable, and wicked. He is quite a revolu- 
tionist.” 

“Not that, I think,” said his lordship, who 
knew pretty well the nature of Hampstead’s po- 
litical feelings. 

“Indeed he is. Why, he encourages his sister. 
He would not mind her marrying a shoe-black if 
only he could debase his own family. Think 
what I must feel—I, with my darling boys !” 

“Is not he kind to them?” 





“T would prefer that he should never see them.” 

“T don’t see that at all,” said the angry lord. 

But she altogether misunderstood him. ‘“ When 
I think of what he is, and to what he will reduce 
the whole family should he live, I can not bear to 
see him touch them. Think of the blood of the 
Traffords, of the blood of the Montressors, of 
the blood of the Hautevilles; think of your own 
blood, which is now to be connected with theirs, 
and that all this is to be defiled because this man 
chooses to bring about a disreputable, disgusting 
marriage, with the expressed purpose of degrad- 
ing us all!” 

“IT beg your pardon, Lady Kingsbury, I shall 
be in no way degraded.” 

“Think of us; think of my children !” 

“Nor will they. It may be a misfortune, but 
will be no degradation. Honor can only be im- 
paired by that which is dishonorable. I wish that 
Lady Frances had given her heart elsewhere, but 
I feel sure that the name of her family is safe in 
her hands. As for Hampstead, he is a young 
man for whose convictions I have no sympathy, 
but I am sure that he is a gentleman.” 

“T would that he were dead !” said Lady Kings- 
bury, in her wrath. 

“Lady Kingsbury !” 

“T would that he were dead!” 

“T can only say,” said Lord Llwddythlw, rising 
from his chair, “ that you have made your confi- 
dence most unfortunately. Lord Hampstead is 
a young nobleman whom I should be proud to call 
my friend. A man’s politics are his own. His hon- 
or, his integrity, and even his conduct belong in a 
measure to his family. I do not think that his 
father or his brothers, or, if I may say so, his step- 
mother, will ever have occasion to blush for any- 
thing that he may do.” With this he bowed to 
the marchioness, and stalked out of the room with 
a grand manner, which those who saw him shuf- 
fling his feet in the House of Commons would 
hardly have thought belonged to him. 

The dinner on that day was very quiet, and 
Lady Kingsbury retired to bed earlier even than 
usual, The conversation at the dinner was dull, 
and turned mostly on Church subjects. Mr. 
Greenwood endeavored to be sprightly, and the 
parson and the parson’s wife and the parson’s 
daughter were uncomfortable. Lord Liwddyth- 
lw was almost dumb. Lady Amaldina, having 
settled the one matter of interest to her, was sim- 
ply contented. On the next morning her lover 
took his departure by an earlier train than he 
had intended. It was, he said, necessary that he 
should look into some matters at Denbigh before 
he made his speech. He contrived to get a com- 
partment to himself, and there he practiced his 
lesson till he felt that further practice would only 
confuse him. 

“You had Fanny at the Castle the other day,” 
Lady Kingsbury said the next morning to her 
niece. 

“Mamma thought it would be good-natured to 
ask them both.” 

“They did not deserve it. Their conduct has 
been such that I am forced to say that they de- 
serve nothing from my family. Did she speak 
about this marriage of hers ?” 

“She did mention it.” 

“Well” 

“Oh, there was nothing. Of course there was 
much more to say about mine. She was saying 
that she would be glad to be a bridemaid.” 

“ Pray don’t have her.” 

“ Why not, aunt ?” 

“T could not possibly be there if you did. I 
have been compelled to divorce her from my 
heart.” 

“Poor Fanny !” 

“But she was not ashamed of what she is 
doing ?” 

“I should say not. She is not one of those 
that are ever ashamed.” 

“No, no. Nothing would make her ashamed. 
All ideas of propriety she has banished from her, 
as though they didn’t exist. I expect to hear 
that she disregards marriage altogether.” 

“ Aunt Clara !” 

“ What can you expect from doctrines such as 
those which she and her brother share? Thank 
God, you have never been in the way of hearing of 
such things! It breaks my heart when I think of 
what my own darlings will be sure to hear some 
of these days, should their half-brother and half- 
sister still be left alive. But, Amaldina, pray do 
not have her for one of your bridemaids.” 

Lady Amaldina, remembering that her cousin 
was very handsome, and also that there might be 
a difficulty in making up the twenty titled virgins, 
gave her aunt no promise. 





CHAPTER XX. 
THE SCHEME IS SUCCESSFUL. 

Wuen the matter was mentioned to George 
Roden by his motier, he could see no reason why 
she should not dine at Hendon Hall. He him- 
self was glad to have an opportunity of getting 
over that roughness of feeling which had existed 
between him and his friend when they parted 
with each other on the road. As to his mother, 
it would be well that she should so far return to 
the usages of the world as to dine at the house 
of her son’s friend. 

“Tt is only going back to what you used to be,” 
he said. 

“You know nothing of what I used to be,” she 
replied, almost angrily. 

“T ask no questions, and have endeavored so 
to train myself that I should care but little about 
it. But I knew it was so.” Then, after a pause, 
he went back to the current of his thoughts: 
“Had my father been a prince, I think that I 
should take no pride in it.” 

“Tt is well to have been born a gentleman,” 
she said. 

“It is well to be a gentleman, and if the good 
things which are generally attendant on high birth 
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will help a man in reaching noble feelings and 
grand resolves, so it may be that to have been 
well born will be an assistance. But if a man 
derogates from his birth, as so many do, then it 
is a crime.” 

“ All that has to be taken for granted, George.” 

“ But it is not taken for granted. Though the 
man himself be knave and fool and coward, he is 
supposed to be ennobled because the blood of 
the Howards runs in his veins. And worse again, 
though he has gifts of nobility beyond compare, 
he can hardly dare to stand upright before lords 
and dukes because of his inferiority.” 

“That is all going away.” 

“Would that it could be made to go a little 
faster! It may be helped in its going. It may be 
that in these days the progress shall be acceler- 
ated. But you will let me write to Hampstead 
and say that you will come?” She assented; and 
so that part of the little dinner party was arranged. 

After that she herself contrived to see the 
Quaker one evening on his return home. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Fay ; “I have heard thy propo- 
sition from Marion. Why should the young lord 
desire such a one as I am to sit at his table ?” 

“ He is George’s intimate friend.” 

“That thy son should choose his friend well, I 
surely believe, because I see him to be a prudent 
and wise young man, who does not devote him- 
self overmuch to riotous amusements.” George 
did occasionally go to a theatre, thereby offend- 
ing the Quak@’s judgment, justifying the “ over- 
much,” and losing his claim to a full measure of 
praise. “ Therefore I will not quarrel with him 
that he has chosen his friend from among the 
great ones of the earth. But like to like isa 
good motto. I fancy that the weary draught- 
horse, such as I am, should not stable himself 
with hunters and racers.” 

“This young man affects the society of such as 
yourself and George, rather than that of others 
nobly born as himself.” 

“T do not know that he shows his wisdom the 
more.” 

“You should give him credit, at any rate, for 
good endeavors,” 

“Tt is not for me to judge him one way or the 
other. Did he ask that Marion should also go to 
his house ?” 

“Certainly. Why should not the child see 
something of the world that may amuse her ?” 

“Little good can come to my Marion from 
such amusements, Mrs. Roden; but something, 
perhaps, of harm. Wilt thou say that such ree- 
reation must necessarily be of service to a girl 
born to perform the hard duties of a strict life ?” 

“T would trust Marion in anything,” said Mrs, 
Roden, eagerly. 

“So would I—so would I. She hath ever been 
a good girl.” 

“But do you not distrust her if you shut her 
up, and are afraid to allow her even to sit at 
table in a strange house *” 

“T have never forbidden her to sit at thy ta- 
ble,” said the Quaker. 

“ And you should let her go specially as a kind- 
ness tome. For my son’s sake I have promised 
to be there, and it would be a comfort to me to 
have another woman with me.” 

“Then you will hardly need me,” said Mr. Fay, 
not without a touch of jealousy. 

“He specially pressed his request that you 
would come. It is among such as you that he 
would wish to make himself known. Moreover, 
if Marion is to be there, you, I am sure, will 
choose to accompany her. Would you not wish 
to see how the child bears herself on such an oc- 
casion ?” 

“On all occasions, at all places, at all hours, I 
would wish to have my child with me. There is 
nothing else left to me in all the world on which 
my eye can rest with pleasure. But I doubt 
whether it may be for her good.” Then he took 
his departure, leaving the matter still undecided, 
speaking of it with words which seemed to imply 
that he must ultimately refuse, but impressing 
Mrs. Roden with a conviction that he would at 
last accept the invitation. 

“Dost thou wish it thyself?” he said to his 
daughter before retiring to rest that night. 

“Tf you will go, father, I should like it.” 

“Why shouldst thou like it? What dost 
thou expect? Is it because the young man is a 
lord, and that there will be something of the 
gilded grandeur of the grand ones of the earth to 
be seen about his house and his table?” 

“Tt is not for that, father.” 

“Or is it because he is young and comely, and 
can say soft things as such youths are wont to 
do; because he will smell sweetly of scents and 
lavender; because his hand will be soft to the 
touch, with rings on his fingers, and jewels, per- 
haps, on his bosom like a woman ?” 

“No, father; it is not for that.” 

“The delicacies which he will give thee to eat 
and to drink, the sweetmeats and rich food, can 
not be much to one nurtured as thou hast been.” 

“Certainly not, father; they can be nothing to 
me.” 

“Then why is it that thou wouldst go to his 
house ?” 

“It is that I may hear you, father, speak 
among men.” 

“Nay,” said he, laughing, “thou mayst hear 
me better speak among men at King’s Court in 
the City. There I can hold my own well enough, 
but with these young men over their wine I shall 
have but little to say, I fancy. If thou hast 
nothing to gain but to hear thy old father talk, 
the time and money will be sorely thrown away.” 

“T would hear him talk, father.” 7 

“The young lord ?” 

“Yes, the young lord. He is bright and clev- 
er, and, coming from another world than our 
world, can tell me things that I do not know.” 

“Can he tell thee aught that is good 2?” 

“From what I hear of him from our friend, he 
will tell me, I think, naught that is bad. You 
will be there to hear, and to arrest his words if 
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they be evil. But I think him to be one from | 
whose mouth no guile or folly will be heard.” 
“Who art thou, my child, that thou shouldst 
be able to judge whether words of guile are likely | 
to come from a young man’s lips?” But this he 
said smiling, and pressing her hand while he 
seemed to rebuke her. 
“ Nay, father, I do not judge. 
I think it might be so, They are not surely all 
false and wicked. But if you wish it otherwise, I 
will not utter another syllable to urge the request.” 
“We will go, Marion. Thy friend urged that 
it is not good that thou shouldst always be shut 
up with me alone. And though I may distrust 
the young lord as not knowing him, my confidence 
in thee is such that I think that nothing will ever 
shake it.” And so it was settled that they should 
all go, He would send to a livery-stable and hire 
a carriage for this unusual occasion. There 
should be no need for the young lord to send 
them home. Though 
he did not know—as he 
said—much of the ways 
of the outside world, it 
was hardly the custom | 
for the host to supply | 
carriages as well as vi- | 
ands. When he dined | 
with the elder Mr. Pog- | 
son, Mr. Pogson sent ! 


I only say that | 


him home in no car- 
riage. He would sit at 
the lord’s table, but he 
would go and come as 
did other men. 

On the Friday named, 
the two ladies and the 
two men arrived at Hen- 
don Hall in something 
more than good time. 
Hampstead hopped and 
skipped about as though 
he were delighted as a 
boy might have been at 
their coming. It may 
be possible that there 
was something of guile 
even in this, and that 
he had calculated that 
he might thus best eve- 
ate quickly that intima- 
ey with the Quaker and 
his daughter which he 
felt to be necessary for 
his full enjoyment of 
the evening. If the 
Quaker himself expect- 
ed much of that gilding 
of which he had spoken, 
he was certainly disap- 
pointed. The garniture 
of Hendon Hall had al- 
ways been simple, aud 
now had assumed less 
even of aristocratic fin- 
ery than it used to show 
when prepared for the 
use of the marchioness. 
“T'm glad you've come 
in time,” said he, “ be- 
cause you can get com- 
fortably warm before 
dinner.” Then he flut- 
tered about round Mrs. 
Roden, paying her at- 
tention much rather 
than Marion Fay—stili 
with some guile as 
knowing that he might 
thus best prepare for 
the coming of future 
good things. 

“‘Tsuppose you found 
it awfully cold,” he said. 

“T do not know that 
we were awed, my lord,” 
said the Quaker. “ But 
the winter has certainly 
set in with some sever- 
ity.” 

“Oh, father!” said 
Marion, rebuking him. 

“Everything is aw- 
ful now,” said Hamp- 
stead, laughing. “ Of 
course the word is ab- 
surd, but one gets in 
the way of using it be- 
cause other people do.” 

“Nay, my lord, I 
crave pardon if I seem- 
ed to criticise thy lan- 
guage. Being some- 
what used to a sterner 
manner ‘of speaking, I 
took the word in its 
stricter sense.” 

“Tt is but slang from a girls’ school, after all,” | 
said Roden. 

* Now, Master George, I am not going to bear 
correction from you,” said Lord Hampstead, 
“though I put up with it from your elders. Miss 
Fay, when you were at school did they not talk 
slang?” 

“Where I was at school, Lord Hampstead,” 
Marion answered, “ we were kept in strict lead- 
ing-strings. Fancy, father, what Miss Watson 
would have said if we had used any word in a 
sense not used in a dictionary !” 











“ Miss Watson was a sensible woman, my dear, 
and understood well and performed faithfully the 
duties which she had undertaken. I do not 
know that as much can be said of all those who 
keep fashionable seminaries for young ladies at 
the West End.” | 

“Miss W atson had a red fage, and a big cap, 
and spectacles, had she not ?” said Hampstead, 
appealing to Marion Fay. 

“ Miss Watson,” said Mrs. Roden, “ whom I 
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remember to have seen once when Marion was at 
school with her, was a very little woman, with 
bright eyes, who wore her own hair, and always 
looked as though she had come out of a band- 
box.” 

“She was absolutely true to her ideas of life, 
as a Quaker should be,” said Mr. Fay; “and I 
only hope that Marion will follow her example. 
As to language, it is, I think, convenient that to 
a certain extent our mode of speech should com- 
port with our mode of living. You would not ex- 
pect to hear from a pulpit the phrases which be- 
long to a race-course, nor would the expressions 
which are decorous, perhaps, in aristocratic draw- 
ing-rooms befit the humble parlors of clerks and 
artisans.” 

“T never will say that anything is awful again,” 
said Lord Hampstead, as he gave his arm to Mrs. 
Roden, and took her in to dinner. 

“T hope he will not be angry with father,” 


whispered Marion Fay to George Roden, as they 
walked across the hall together. 

“ Not in the least. Nothing of that kind could 
anger him. If your father were to cringe or to 
flatter him, then he would be disgusted.” 

“ Father would never do that,” said Marion. 

The dinner went off very pleasantly, Hampstead 
and Roden taking between them the weight of 
the conversation. The Quaker was perhaps a 
little frightened by the asperity of his own first 
remark, and ate his good things almost in silence. 
Marion was quite contented to listen, as she had 
told her father was her purpose; but it was per- 
haps to the young lord’s words that she gave at- 
tention rather than to those of his friends. His 
voice was pleasant to her ears. There was a cer- 
tain graciousness in his words, as to which she 
did not suppose that their softness was specially 
intended for her hearing. Who does not know 
the way in which a man may set himself at work 
to gain admission into a woman’s heart while 
addressing hardly a word to herself? And who 
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has not noted the sympathy with which the wo- 
man has unconsciously accepted the homage ? 
That pressing of the hand, that squeezing of the 
arm, that glancing of the eyes, which are com- 
mon among lovers, are generally the developed 
consequences of former indications which have 
had their full effeet, even though they were hard- 
ly understood, and could not have been acknow- 
ledged, at the time. But Marion did, perhaps, feel 
that there was something of worship even in the 
way in which her host looked toward her with 
rapid glances from minute to minute, as though 
to see that if not with words, at any rate with 
thoughts, she was taking her share in the conver- 
sation which was certainly intended for her de- 
light. The Quaker in the mean time ate his din- 
ner very silently. He was conscious of having 
shown himself somewhat of a prig about that 
slang phrase, and was repenting himself. Mrs. 
Roden every now and then would put in a word 
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in answer rather to her son than to the host, but 
she was aware of those electric sparks which 
from Lord Hampstead’s end of the wire were be- 
ing directed momentarily against Marion Fay’s 
heart. 

“Now, just for the fashion of the thing, you 
must sit here for a quarter of an hour, while we 
are supposed to be drinking our wine.” This was 
said by Lord Hampstead when he took the two 
ladies into the drawing-room after dinner. 

“Don’t hurry yourselves,” said Mrs. Roden. 
“Marion and I are old friends, and will get on 
very well.” 

“Oh yes,” said Marion, “It will be pleasure 
enough to me just to sit here and look around 
me.’ Then Hampstead knelt down between 
them, pretending to doctor up the fire, which cer- 
tainly required no doctoring. They were stand- 
ing, one on one side and the other on the other, 
looking down upon him. 

“ You are spoiling that fire, Lord Hampstead,” 
said Mrs, Roden. 
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“Coals were made to be poked, I feel sure of 
that. Do take the poker and give thenrone blow. 
That will make you at home in the house forever, 
you know.” Then he handed the implement to 
Marion. She could hardly do other than take it 
in her hand, She took it, blushed up to the roots 
of her hair, paused a moment, and then gave the 
one blow to the coals that had been required of 
her. “Thanks,” said he, nodding at her as he 
still knelt at her feet, and took the poker from 
her; “thanks. Now you are free of Hendon 
Hall forever. I wouldn’t have any one but a 
friend poke my fire.” Upon that he got up and 
walked slowly out of the room. 

“Oh, Mrs. Roden,” said Marion, “I wish I 
hadn’t done it!” 

“Tt doesn’t matter. It was only a joke.” 

“Of course it was a joke; but I wish I hadn’t 
done it. It seemed at the moment that I should 
look to be cross if I didn’t do as he bade me. 

But when he had said 
= mane ——, that about being at 
home! Oh, Mrs. Ro- 
den, I wish I had not 
done it!” 
“He will know that 
it was nothing, my dear. 
He is good -humored 
} and playful, and likes 
hit | the feeling of making 
| | us feel that we are not 
strangers.” But Mar- 
ion knew that Lord 
Hampstead would not 
take it as meaning no- 
thing. Though she 
could see no more than 
his back as he walked 
out of the room, she 
knew that he was glow- 
ing with triumph. 

“Now, Mr. Fay, here 
is port if you like, but 
I recommend you to 
stick to the claret.” 

“T have pretty well 
done all the sticking, 
my lord, of which I am 
competent,” said the 
Quaker. “ A little wine 
goes a long way with 
me, as I am not much 
used to it.” 

“Wine maketh glad 
the heart of man,” said 
Roden. 

“True enough, Mr. 
Roden. But I doubt 
whether it be good that 
a man’s heart should 
be much gladdened. 
Gladness and sorrow 
counterbalance — each 
other too surely, An 
even serenity is best 
fitted to human life, if 
it can be reached.” 

“A level road with- 
out hills,” said Hamp- 
stead. ‘ They say that 
horses are soonest tired 
by such travelling.” 

“They would hardly 
tell you so themselves 
if they could give their 
experience after a long 
day’s journey.” Then 
there was a pause, but 
Mr. Fay continued to 
speak. “My lord, I 
fear I misbehaved my- 
self in reference to that 
word ‘awful’ which fell 
by chance from thy 
mouth.” 





thing of the kind.” 

“T was bethinking 
me that I was among 
the young men in our 
court in Great Broad 
Street, who will indulge 
sometimes in a manner 
of language not befit- 
ting their occupation 
at the time, or perhaps 
their station in life. I 
am wont then to remind 
them that words during 
business hours should 
be used in their strict 
sense. But, my lord, if 
you will take a farm- 
horse from his plough, 
vou can not expect from 
him that he should 
prance upon the green.” 

“It is because I think that there should be 
more mixing between what you call plough-horses 
and animals used simply for play, that I have 
been so proud to make you welcome here. I 
hope it may not be by many the last time that 
you will act as a living dictionary for me. If you 
won’t have any more wine, we will go to them in 
the drawing-room.” 

Mrs. Roden very soon declared it necessary 
that they should start back to Holloway. Hamp- 
stead himself did not attempt to delay them, 
The words that had absolutely passed between 
him and Marion had hardly been more than those 
which have been here set down, but yet he felt 
that he had accomplished not only with satisfac- 
tion, but with some glory to himself, the purpose 
for which he had specially invited his guests. 
His scheme had been carried out with perfect 
success. After the manner in which Marion had 
obeyed his behest about the fire, he was sure 
that he was justified ia regarding her as a friend. 

(ro BE CONTINUED.) 


“Oh dear no; no-* 
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— WHRS 770 CORRESPONDENTS. 


’. H.—Christmas is sometimes written Xmas, from 
as custom of making the sign of the cross at the 
mention of the name of Christ. 

Exvisa.—A basque and draped over-skirt, with very 
short panier front and large bow with ends behind, 
will be prettier than a polonaise for your silk dress. 

Mrs. F. G. B.—You can purchase the Harper’s Bazar 
pattern’ for a child's first short clothes so often ad- 
vertised in the Bazar, or you can buy the garments 
ready-made at any of the large dry-goods stores whose 
names are quoted at the end of the article on New 
York Fashions published in Harper's Bazar. 

8. W. A.—Get mull muslin or else cream white nuns’ 
veiling for a young girl’s graduating dress. Make it 
with a square-necked basque and short round skirt, 
with panier drapery of white watered silk or else satin 
Surah. 

Op Sunsoriser, G. R.—Trim your velvet dress with 
rows of lace and fringe, and make it like the satin re- 
ception toilette illustrated on the first page of Bazar 
No. 49, Vol. XIV. You will find a back view of this 
dress, with a short skirt, on page 772, that you will do 
weil to copy literally. A small bonnet of the velvet, 
with a panache of red feathers, wi!l complete it prettily. 

F. L. Z.—Read reply above to “‘Old Subscriber, G. R.” 
The nice imitations of Spanish lace are most used for 
dress trimmings, as the real lace is very expensive. 

C.—-We also refer you to the black satin dress illus- 
trated on first page of Bazar, No. 49, Vol. XIV. For 
the wrap, have the Worth mantle, which is described 
in Bazar No.5, Vol. XV. You can buy your quilted 
silk lining, and cut it by your cloak lining, sewing all 
of it together. 

S. P.—The cloak illustrated has wide Oriental sleeves. 
We have not the pattern of it. 

L. O. M.—The small doyleys are for table use, and 
are very ornamental. 

First Favor.—The Decorative Art Society rooms 
are at No. 28 East Twenty-first Street; the Exchange 
for Woman's Work at No. 4 East Twentieth Street. 
You can probably obtain the information you want 
by addressing them directly. We can not satisfy your 
other inquiries. 

J. E. F.—Match your satin, and make the entire 
short suit of it, with basque, full paniers, and trim- 
mings of Spanish lace, or else get Spanish piece lace 
for an over-dress, Have the Worth mantle of the sat- 
in merveilleux trimmed with the new full ruches of 
chenille, or, if you need to economize, use your jet 
fringe on the mantle, with two gathered ruffles of the 
satin merveilleux cut bias and doubled. Watered silk 
is especially effective with fine dull wool goods, such 


as cashmere or nuns’ veiling, but the two fabrics must | 





be of exactly the same shade of black. Get an entire | 


new dress of the gros grain that is sold now 80 reason- | 


ably, and trim it with solid jet. No. 49, Vol. XIV., is 
a beautiful number of the Bazar, and the design you 
like, on page 777, is excellent for you. On the first 
page, Fig. 2, with panels, will be a lovely model for 
one of your short dresses, trimmed with lace, and minus 
the train. Butterfly rnching is made with very full 
triple box pleats that are caught together in the mid- 
die. You will find the earliest hints of spring styles 
in the New York Fashions. It is a pleasure to answer 
your clearly put and reasonable questions. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR INDIGESTION, GENERAL DEBILITY, Ero. 


Pameutrt free. Rumford Chemical Works, Provi- 
dence, R. 1.—[ Ado.) 





ALL physicians concur in their estimate of Ri- 
ker’s American Face Powder. “ Best in use,” “Ab- 
solutely harmless,” “ Really beneficial,” “ Very 
healing,” ete. For sale everywhere, 25 cents per 
lurge box. Riker & Son, 353 Sixth Avenue, New 
York, sole manufacturers. Those who prefer a 
liquid preparation will find Riker’s Cream of Roses 
the most satisfactory article they can use.—[_Adv. } 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 


In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. The 
kind attention of the ladies is invited to this 
justly termed “ Par Excellence” Face Powder of 
the present age. Its many advantages will be at 
once recognized and appreciated, making it an 
indispensable requisite to a lady’s toilet. Unlike 
many other powders, which contain ingredients 
that can not but prove harmful to the skin, 
Petrie’s Face Powder is warranted to contain 
absolutely nothing that will be of the least in- 
jury to the most delicate skin. Indorsed by the 
theatrical profession. Sent free on receipt of 
price. Postage stamps taken. Joun Perris, Jr., 
Proprietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[Adv.] 
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AD VERTISEMEN'!'S 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A> marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitade of low test, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat Baxine Powpexr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 








THE LADIES’ FRIEND. 


CURES 


Catarrh, Rheumatism, 
Sore Throat, Neuralgia, Diphtheria, 
Hemorrhages. 


Caution.—POND’S EXTRACT has been imi- 
tated. The genuine has the words “‘ PONDS 
EXTRACT” blown in the glass, and our picture 
trade-mark on surrounding buff wrapper. 
Always insist on having POND'S 
EXTRACT. Take no other preparation. 
It is never sold in bulk or by measure. 





SPECIALTIFS AND TOILET ARTIOLES. 





POND’S EXTRACT........ 50c., $1.00, $1.75. 
Toilet Cream....... $1.00 | Catarrh Cure....... $ 75 
Pag = wy Dip senses 50 | Plaster............. 25 
Li 25 | Inhaler (Glass waeipes 1.00 
To set Soap Cakes). 50) Nasal Syringe. . 25 
Ointment........... 50 | Medicated Paper.. 25 


Family Syringe, $1.00. 


Lapres, read pages 13, 18, 21, and 26 of our 
New Pamphlet which accompanies each bottle. 

¢2 Our New Pampaver wits History or ovr 
Preparations Sent FREE ON appiication TO 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
14 West 14th St., New York. 








NOVELTY CARRIAGE 
In Willow, Rattan, and Wood. Send for Circular to 
L. P. TIBBALS, Mfr, 

__ 820 Broadw ays next block above Stewart's. 


(Patented), 


The Only Carriage that has Springs that Adjust to the Weight. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
—— e 1Fe — 

‘aculte de Pari 


ari 
er mae Hone sath Paria, 
Sold by all Chemists 
ant, Druggists. 


75 cents the 1 box. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVE.” 


5) The unparalleled success of 
@7e. this charming addition to a 
ty lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
7 APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
P the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave, One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and -Gray, extra). Sent, C. o. D., with priv- 
ilege of exchanging. ‘To be had ONLY of MRs, 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. Sold in New York 
ONLY at mv Branch. 12 East 14th Street. 














GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


**By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, aid by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored a8 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 8 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves weil 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling ‘water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3g-1b. and Ib.) labeled 

JAMES EPPS & Co., Renaepaitile Chemists, 


London, England. 


ASTORIA 


Old Dr. Pitcher’s remedy for 
Children’ . Complaints. | 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 
856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 


ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
for Household Decoration. Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. Established 1857. 


“HOUSEHOLD” 
Sewing Machine 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Providence Tool Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
Easy Running, 
Simple in Construction, 
Perfect in Workmanship. 


NERAL OFFICES: 


105 Chambers Street, 23 East 14th Street, 
New York. HENRY B. NEWHALL, Agt. 


163 and 165.Lake Street, Chicago. 8. H. 
& E. Y. MOORE, Agts. 


149 Tremont Street, Boston. WARREN & 
WING, Agts. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 
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e-List Sor sane on application. 
ROBERT BUIST, Jr., Seed Crower, 





PHILADELPHIA. 
THE BEST Rhyming Dic- 
55 00 tionary is ** BA RNU MOS 
’ ENGLISH RHYMES.” 
—ee = Arranged by sounds. Commend- 
ed by Jeading critics and poets 
RHYM ES (“‘admirable,” says Dr. O, ° 
* Holmes). Get it from a booksell- 
er, or send $2 to Rev. 8S. W. BARNUM, New Haven, Ct. 
3AXsEs’S HEALTH PRESERVING 
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_ SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 

“ By a novel arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which yicld 
Teadily to every movement of the 
wearer, the most PE 
FITTING and comsoqtants cor- 
set ever made is sec 
Is Approved by the Best Physicians. 

For sale by all leading dealers. 

Lady Agents wanted. 
PRICE BY MAIL, ak 50. 
Manufactured only b vy 
OR CHICAGO CORSET CO., Chicago, TL. 


MONEY REFUNDED Foy, HARMON & CO., New Haven, Ct 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only es 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 

annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 

hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874. For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 

P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


KE EP your bird | in health and song by using 
SINGER’S PATENT GRAVEL PAPER. 
Sold by all druggists and bird and =e e de olaee, a 
per package. Factory, 582 Hudson Street, N. Y. 




















40 Large Chromo Cards, no two alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. G.I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
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Sachets, &e., Xe. 


{hk ORNAMENTS 


Prepared to apply to Silk, Satin, and other Fabrics. 
decorating Odor Bottles, Tidies, Pin Cushions, Lamp Shades, 


Vow a! a. Tso 






Suitable for 


25c., 50c., and $1. Sample packages of Silk Ornaments 
will be sent on receipt of amount. 
Catalogue mailed free on application. 


PALM & FEC 


No. 6 West 14th Street, near Sth Avenue. 


Address 








IN THE GOLDEN AGE 


D 8) N B 2 OF GIRLHOOD 
NSM AOE tect: vin SozoDONT. 


and then, when the hair is a: 


vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
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SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical preparation and has a re- 





freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, 
arising from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impoasible. 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, for the com- 
plexion. Beautifal Se recommended by 
physicians. $1 per 

Cnrivalted Veloutine Face Powders, 50c. 
and $1 per Box. 

Indeli ox Lip and Face Rouges, $1 and $1 50 
per Bottle. 

Dr. Marshall’s Adonine Instantaneous Hair Dye. 
No leaden hue or undesirable color—from lightest 
brown to black. $1 per Box. Tested and ap- 
plied free of charge. 


HUMAN HAIR. 


No acid refined Chinese hair nor worth- 
less Italian Combings used, so detriment- 
alto health. The hair we use is prepared 
on our premises. Cut from live, healthy 
French or German peasants, and war- 
ranted as such. 

SWITCHES, all long hair, 28-inch 
long, 4 oz. weight, $4 00. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Unequatlled for convenience and 
comfort, improving the looks of 
young and old charmingly. 


L Shaw's Marie Antoinette Wave. 


No false, wig-like appearance, like all oth- 
er waves, made of natural wavy hair, and 
fastened on the head without a single hairpin. 
From $5.00 to $10.00. Special shades extra. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Handsomer and cheaper than at any other house. 

All goods marked in plain figures, and retailed at 
wholesale prices. 

Illustrated Price-List free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 























PATENT READY WOUND 


'|BoBBINS 


For Shuttle Sewing Mach 
te Number, 50 to 100, White me "Black. 




















For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents 
Send Twelve Cents in 8 ‘ame of M 

and number of thread for sample box, containing 

one spool, 200 yds. best Sia cord thread aud one 

box bobbins of 200 yds, 


MERRICK THREAD CO., Saz0H48,8": 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ......ccccccsccccseces $4 00 
SRM PU MMEMLIIS 0680. covccen cscs ccccoses 4 00 
PEPE EMD co cssccnccesscescccecccoses 4 00 
The THREE above publications................ 10 00 
Any TWO above named ...........2506 esceees 7 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................+ 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f *07°000"-" aiinee 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers).........-2-.eceeee08 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 

HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harpe & Brorurns, 





aa- HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nive Cents. 


—__ 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 








N.H. ROLLING OHAIR Co. New Haven, 


SHOPPING 


In all branches, b ined and experienced perso’ 
Address AMERI AN PURCHASING COMPANY, 
196 Broadway, New York c City. Catalogue free. 








f) CARDS, al new, Imported designs of Hand & Bou- 
quet, Gold, Silver and others, name in fancy script 
type, 10c. CLINTON & CO., North Haven, in. 
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FEBRUARY 18, 1882. 





HAMESE 5 BELLS. 











NEEDLES," 


We beg leave to call your attention to these Nee- 
dies, which are manufactured from purest Steel, 
by the most skilful artisans of Redditch, England. 
We claim for them the following advantages: 

Ist. Every Needle is carefully inspected & tested. 

2d. The eye is gold burnished, oval shaped, and 
large enough to be easily threaded by young or old 
persons. 

3d. The finishing of the Needle is so well exe- 
cuted that cutting and chafing is impossible. 

4th. On each side of the eye a groove is formed 
to receive the thread, thus preventing a large 
amount of friction. 

We commend the Needle to those who wish a 
perfect article at a fair price. 











HOWARD BROS, & READ, Sole Agents. 
y Tg" T TZ A BOOK OF INSTRUC- 
F A N¢ y W 0 R tions and Patterns for Art- 


istic Needlework, Kensington Embroidery, directions 
for making numerous kinds of Crochet and Knitted 
Work, patierns for Hand Bag, Scrap Basket, Tidy, 
Mit, Oak Leaf Lace, Piano Cover, ete. Tells how to 
make South Kensington, Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, 
Satin, and Feather Stitches, etc., etc. Price, 36 Cts., or 
12 Three-Cent Stamps; 4 Books, $1. 
WORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS. 
BOOK of 100 Patterns for Worsted Work, etc. 
£4 Borders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, Pan- 
sies, Stork, Deer, Rowes, Elephant, Comic Designs, 
8 Alphabets, ete. Price, 25 Cts.; 8 Books, $1. 4 large 
Tidy Patterns, 10 Cts. Special Offer—All for 18 
Three-Cent Stamps, J. ¥F. INGA ALI Ls, Lynn, Me ass. 
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lants. All aaa postage paid, a afe arrival guar- 

anteed. A Catalogue of about 1001 pages FREE. 


gSte Pn 18 G-eenhouses. 4004 
HARRISON Co. le, Lake Co. Ohio 


By the Author of “Toma Doone.” 
CHRIS ST( STOW Sits 


A DARTMOOR TALE 
By R. D. BLACKMORE. 





No. 213 in Harper's Franklin Square Library. 


4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


It would be worse than nseless to attempt to speak 
of half the characters in this book, or even to hint at 
one tithe of their doings. “Christowell” is not a 
book to get from a circulating library, to read and 
then forget like an ordinary novel. It is in itself a 
library. There is the making of a dozen good books 
in it. It should be read over and over again; once 
in two or three years at least, as a classic.—Standard, 
London. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
ALICE LORRATUR: 0000s svdscvessce 8vo, Paper$0 50 
CLARA VAUGHAN................ 
CRADOCK NOWELI............... 8vo, Paper 60 
EREMA; OR, MY FATHER’S SIN..8vo, Paper 50 
LORNA DOONE ..Svo, Paper 60 


The Matchless “Lorna Doone.” — Sr, James’s 
Gazertrer, London. 


THE MAID OF SKER.........0.00. Svo, Paper 50 
MARY. ANBRIBY 6c. cdccccsccecs -16mo, Cloth 1 00 
4to, Paper 15 


--4to, Paper 15 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GR Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
U Jnited States, on receipt of the price. 





LAGE CLEANSING ; FEATHER DYEING; 
Kit Gloves Cleansed, 10 cts,, Dyed, 25 cts 


PRICE-L lor FREE. 
LEWANDO’S FRENCH DYE HOUSE, 
17 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, U.S. A. 


NOTICE 
Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 


$5 to § to $1) per day at home. Samples worth Sire. 





Established 1840. 
JONES. 


WINTER GOODS CLOSING OUT. 


Out-of-town residents are specially invited to give 
their attention to our new designs. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS THIS SEASON. 


Mail Orders receive unusually prompt attention, 
and extra care will be used that perfect satisfaction 
is obtained. 


SILKS AND SATINS. _\_SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
DRESS GOODS. _O O55 _ BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. © OG FANCY Goons. 
DOMESTICS.O~ 
LINENS. 0 


° JONES 


“ x 








" }U NDERWEAR. 


O 
0. LACES. 





Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., 
New York City. 


iy JONES 


FURS. QO Correry. 
QO .) 


SHOES. 0 _OCROCKERY. 


a Dp on 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 O GLASSWARE. 
i nN jane 
FURNITURE. O A OStver-Pratep Ware. 
aot Se 


CARPETS, RUGS, &o. ; ‘\VHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 


~ 35 Distinct Departments. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


Mme.GURNEY « CO., 


6 East 14th Street, N. ¥. 
Importers of Arrasene. Honiton and 
Point Lace Braids. WHITE PEPARED FUL- 
LER’S EARTH for the Skin. Arex. Ross’ Cosmerttos. 
& * How to Make Lace.”’ 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
54 West l4th Street, New York. 
STAMPING AND EMBROIDERY. 
All the latest designs for Art Needlework and Dec- 
orative purposes. Send 3 cents for Catalogue. 


|THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 
BARLOW |e crermneraseaere 
INDIGO BLUE. 233 N. Second St, P’ hiladelphia. 


50) Extra Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 








250 lilustrations, 50c. 


in Script Type equal to an Engraved Card, 25 cts., 


postpaid. GEO. 1. REED & co., Nassau, N. Y. 





UNAFFROACHABLE BARGAINS 


FRENCH H AND-MADE 
UNDERGARMENTS. 


Previous to our annual stock-taking, we have marked 
down our entire stock of these goods, and will sell 
them for less money than they can now be purchased 
for in Paris. 

50 dozen FINE SACQUE CHEMISES at 
85 cents each ; reduced from $1 50. 

20 dozen FINE BANDED CHEMIUSES at 
$1 25 each; reduced from $1 75 and $2 00 each. 

30 dozen SUPERB BANDED CHEMISES 
at $2 50 each; reduced from $5 00. 

50 dozen NIGHT DHRESSES, with 3 rows of 
insertion down the front, 12 handsome tucks, and 
embroidered collars and cuffs, at $1 65 each; reduced 
from $2 50. 

22dozen VERY FINE NIGHT DRESSES, 
tucked and embroidered front, collar and cuffs, at 
$2 25 each; reduced from $3 00. 

23 dozen CORSET COVERS at $1 50; reduced 
from $2 25. 


HAMBURGS. 


A large stock of .HAMBURG EDGINGS 
AND INSER TINGS — fresh, clean goods, new 
patterns—at UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES 

N.B.—Onr mail order department is thoroughly or- 
ganized. It will pay you to SHOP BY MAIL. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


48 East 14th St., 845 & 847 Broadway, N. Y. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Are now opening a select assortment of 
Novelties in French and English Silk Hosiery 
for evening wear. 


| Broadway and [9th St. 





\ HAT SHALL WE ACT ?_—A list of over 

one thousand Plays to select from will be sent 
free to all applicants. Send your address to 

Post-Office Box 3410, New York. 





66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatiett & Co.,Portiand, Maine. 








Health! Comfort! Elegance! 





DR.SCOTTS 


Ay 


ee 





Positively Secui@1 with this 


BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 


By a happy thought Dr. Scott, of London, the 
Inventor of the celebrated Electric Brushes, has 
adapted Electro-Magnetism to Ladies’ Corsets, 
thus bringing this wonterss) curative agency 
within the reach of every la 

‘They should be adopted at Gnce by those suf- 
fering from any bodily ailment, and she who 


wishes to 
Ward Off Disease, 


ee. her good health, and retain 
and improve the elegance of her figure 
should give them an immediate trial. 
It has been found that magnetic treatment 
makes the muscles and tissues more plastic 
and yielding, and it is argued from this that 
Ladies who wear these corsets will have 
no difficulty In moulding the figure to 
any desired form, without tight lacing. 
A tendency to extreme fatness or leanness is a 
disease which, in most cases, these articles will 
be found to cure. In appearance they do not 
differ from the usual corsets, being made of the 
same materials and shape (see cut). They are 
worn the same, and fit the same, but givea more 
graceful figure. 





The Secretary of the Pall Mall 
Electric Association of Lordon 
= ‘earnestly recommends ail’? 

‘‘ Ladies suffering from any” 

** bodily allment to adopt” 

** these corsets without delay.”* 
“They perform astonishing”’ 
"5 ‘cures and invigorate every 

** part of the system.”” 











In place of the ordinary steel busks in front, 
and arib or two at the back. Dr. Scott inserts 
steel magnetods which are exactly the same 
size, shape, length, breadth and thickness as the 
usual steel busk or rib. By this means he is able 
oo tae the magnetic power into constant con- 
tact with all the vital organs, and yet preserve 
that — a and lightness so desirable in a 
good corset. It is affirmed by peoteemonss men 
that there is hardly a disease which El 
and Magnetism will not benefit or cure. 


_ W.A. Hammond, “ New York, 


ectricity 


etc., has attained world-wide success, but 
many who are constrained to use them are 
deterred because they are either expenaire, 
bulky, troublesome, or interfere with the 





good, never harm. 


nearest 
can be made in ¢ 





cease 





dress an 
sentation of the corset, which should be worn daily in piace of the ordin 
do hi There is no shock or sensation whatever felt in we 
quickly foll ws. Being made with better materia! and workmanship than any corset sold, they will 
outwear three of those commonly used. In ordering be careful to send exact waist measure, and 
mention this paper. They are all of the same quality, differing only in size. The material is white, 


LLL 5 TI 
fine in texture, beautifully embroidered and trimmed. 


We will send it on trial, postpaid, on receipt of $3.00, which will be returned 
if not as represented, 


guarantee safe delivery. We will send it by express,"C.O.D., at your 
expense, with privil ge of examination—Dut expressage oom and be sure Dr. to your cost. Or lL your 


TRADE. y A Wanted in ooeuy town. ‘Send for circular of Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brush. 
OIL REET  h LAN 2 ES ELT EEN A 





~y The cut gives a fair repre- 
one, and will always 
ng them, while benefit 


e corset. 
4% or ae Cssakaa DISCOUNT TO THE 














HARPER & BROTHERS 
MT OF NEW BOOKS. 


1. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL 
GREEK. The Text Revised by Brooxx Foss West- 
corr, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of 
Peterborough; and F. J. A. Hort, D.D., Hulsean 
Professor of Divinity, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. American Edition. With an Introduc- 
tion by Puttar Souare, D.D., LL-D., President of 
the American Bible Revision Committee. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

&2~ Vol. II. Containing Introduction and Appen- 
dix by the Editors. Crown Sve, Cloth, $2 00. 
Il. 

HISTORY OF EDUCATIONAL THEORIES. An 
Introduction to the History of Educational Theories. 
By Oscar Browning, M.A., King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Eugiand. 16mo, Cloth, 7 75 cents. 

Ill. 

SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY OF MEASURE FOR 
MEASURE. Edited, with Notes, by Witiiam J. 
Rourer, A.M., formerly Head Master of the High 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents; 
Paper, 40 cents. 

Uniform with Rolfe’s English Class 
chant of Venice.—Julius Cresar.—The Tempest.— 
Henry VIIL Richard U.— Richard II1.—Mac- 
beth.—A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.—Henry Y. 

As You Like It.—Hamlet.—Mach Ado About 
Nothing.—Romeo and Juliet.—Othello.—T welfth 
Night.—The Winter’s Tale.—King John. 
IV. Part I.—Heury IV. Part Il.—K E 
The Taming of the Shrew.—All ’s Well that Ends 
Well. — Coriolanus. —The Comedy of Errors.— 
Cymbeline.—Antony and Cleopatra—Measure for 
Measure.—Goldsmith's Select Poems.—Gray’s Se- 
lect Poems. 16mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 60 cents per 
volume; Paper, 40 cents per volume 

lV. 

AMERICA: A History. I. The United States.—II. Do- 

minion of Canada. —IIL South America, &c. By 
tonerr Maockenzir, Author of “The Nineteenth 
Century.” 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

‘wa 

MEMOIRS OF PRINCE METTERNICH, 1830-1835, 
Edited by Prince Riouarp Merrerniou. The Pa- 
pers Classified and Arranged by M. A. De Klinkew- 
strém. Translated by Gerard W. Smith. 4to, Pa- 
per, 20 cents. 








3: The Mer- 





Vi. 

THE MENDELSSOHN FAMILY (1729-1847). From 
Letters and Journals. By Sxsastian Henses. With 
Eight Portraits from Drawings by Wilhelm Hensel, 
Second Revised Edition. Translated by Carl Klinge- 
mann and an American Collaborator. With a No- 
tice by George Grove, Esq., D.C.L. 2 vols., Svo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 

VII. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. Edited by Pr- 
Tee Cunninenam, F.S.A, From New Electrotype 
Plates. With Steel-Plate Portrait. 4 vols., Svo, 
Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$8 00. Uniform with the New Library Editions of 
Macaulay, Hume, Gibbon, Motley, and Hildreth, ai- 
ready published. 


—— a 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A Heart’s Problem. By Cuartrs Gispon. 10 cents, 


God and the Man. 


3y Rouerr Buouanan. 20 cents: 


The Senior Partner. By Mrs. Rippect. 20 cents. 
The Captains’ Room. By Wares Besant and James 
Riox. 10 cents. ial 


The Question of Cain. 
20 cents, 


By Mrs. F. Casusr Hory 


A Grape from a Thorn. By James Payn. 20 cents. 
A Laodicean. By Tuomas Harpy. With Two Illus- 
trations. 20 cent 


The Comet ofa Season. By Justin MoCarruy. 20 cts. 


Christowell. By R. D. BLackmore. 20 cents. 


The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 20 ceuts. 

2 Harren & Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





C2 Hanrer’s Caratoaun mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 


HEAR YE DEAF! 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums. 


As invented and worn by him perfectly restoring the 
hearing. Entirely deaf for thirty years,he hears with them, 
even whispers, distinctly. Are not observable, and re. 
main in position without aid. Descriptive Circular free 
CAUTION: Do not be deceived by bogus ear drums. Mine 
is the only successful artificial ear Drum manufactured, 
John Garmore, 8 S8.W. Cor. 5th “ Race Sts., Cincinnati, 0 











and Morphine Habit Cured in 10 to 

80 days. Refer to 1000 patients cured 

in all parts Dr. Marsh, Quincy, Mich. — 
EA vo rys Guan 27 stops, 10 Set Reeds, only 


$90. Pianos. $125 up. Rare Holiday Inducements 
Ready. Write or call on BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 
¥ f Agents Wanted. For 


RU G PA’ nr i RNS ¢ circulars, address with 


stamp, E. 8S. FROST & C ‘5 Biddeford, Maine. 
1 ) Beautiful Japanese. Send 20 cta. N.Y. 
( A RDS PURCHASING AGENCY, 29 Fulton St. 
7 A WEEK. $12aday at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. 


Address Trur & Co.,Angusta, Maine. 
for Collectors. 50 large advertising cards, 
no two alike, complete in sets, 25c., post- 
paid. Am. Carp Co., 343 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 








IEYATIPO can now grasp a fortune. Addre 88 
A GEN | S RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay St., N. Y. 
£, ALL NEW STYLE Chromo Cards, no 2alike, name 
a on, 10 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn, 


H AND: BOOK SELENE FLOWERS 


Hoorzs,Bao.& Tuomas, V pOrvarietign. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XV., NO. 7. 
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FACETIZ. 

Anovrt thirty-five years ago, when the German Chan- 
cellor was only plain Otto von Bismarck, a Pomeranian 
squire and inspector of dikes, he went out one day 
snipe-shooting on some marshy land, into which his 
companion, a stout, heavy man, suddenly sank up to 
his armpits. Vainly struggling to extricate himself, 
the gentleman shouted for help, and seeing Herr Bis- 
marck approaching him very slowly and cautiously, ap- 
parently still looking out for the rising of some stray 
snipe, piteously appealed to him to leave the confound- 
ed snipe alone and pull him out of the abominable 
swamp. 

** My dear friend,” replied Bismarck, with the utmost 








calmness, “ you will certainly never get out of that | 


hole; nobody can possi- 
bly save you. It would, 
however, pain me very 
much that you should 
suffer unnecessarily by 
slowly stifling in this 
vileswamp. Tl! tell you 
what, my dear fellow, I'll 
save you the agony of 
suffocation by putting a 
charge of shot Into your 
head. Thus will you die 
at once more swiftly and 
more respectably.” 
“Are you mad?” 
shrieked the other, strug- 
gling desperately to free 
himself. “I don't want 
to be either drowned or 
shot; so help me out, in 
the name of the flend !” 
Deliberately levelling 
his fowling-piece at his 
triend’s head, Herr Bis- 
marck rejomed, in a 
sorrowful tone, “ Keep 
teady for a moment; it 
will soon be over. Fare- 
well, dear friend! I will 
faithfully tell your wile 
all about it.” 
Stimulated to super- 
human effort by the im- 
ninent peril menacing 
him, the unlucky sports- 
man contrived to wiggle 
out of the mud on all- 
fours, and when he had 
recovered his feet, he 
broke out into a storm 
of vehement reproach. 
Herr Bismarck listened 
to him with a sardonic 
«mile, merely observing, 
** Can't you see how right 
I waa, after all? Every 
man for himself!” while 
he coolly walked away in 
search of more game. 
uphingliellipiaidenimens 





A lady who was a bru- 
nette happened to show 
her maid one of those 








Useless adtempot £6 get away. 





WHAT A LITTLE CHILD CAN DO.—A WINTER (SL)IDYL. 
A small boy marched at the head of the line, And they managed to keep their feet ; 


A police magistrate is questioning a tramp whose 
bearing indicates that he has seen‘better days. “ You 
look as if you had been a gentleman,” he remarks. 

** Yes,” says the prisoner, with a sigh ; “ once I was 
worth several millions,” 

** Gambled, eh 2?” 

“*No, sir?” 

** Squandered it in riotous living, eh 2?” 

** No, sir.” 

“Then to what vice were you addicted 2” 

* Friendship, sir.” 


——— 

A certain doctor of divinity said every blade of grass 
wasasermon. The next day he was amusing himself 
by clipping his Jawn, when a parishioner said, “ That's 
right, doctor—cut your sermons short.” 





But he slipped and fell, with an agonized 


An auctioneer, by birth a native of the Green Isle, 
caused to be printed on his handbills at a recent sale, 
*“ Every article sold goes to the highest bidder, unless 
it so happens that some gentleman bids more.” 


iteaceestiidpeiiamatentlp 

When your wife asks you to post a letter to her mo- 
ther, inviting her to visit her in a week, carry the letter 
in vour pocket for a month, and then post it without 
putting any stamp on. This will insure a clear con- 
science, as you posted the letter, and it will insure a 
glad heart, as your mother-in-law will not arrive. 


ieetatinitianinhsnde 
A restaurant proprietor told one of his waiters he 
would make a good clairvoyant. ‘* Because,” he ex- 


plained, *‘ you Know more when you are asleep than | 


” 


when you are awake. 





yell, And they sprawled all over the street. 


A foolish old woman, being one evening at a party, 
was greatly at a loss for something to say. At length 
she ventured to inquire of a gentleman who sat next 
her whether his mother had any children. The gen- 
tleman politely pointed out the absurdity of her inqui- 
ry. ‘I beg pardon,” exclaimed the old lady, perceiv- 
ing her mistake; “‘ you don’t understand me. I wish to 
inquire whether your grandmother had any children.” 


eRe Ee RPS 
Harp enoven To Bear—A soft corn, 


nineimesiialipnnestcintien 

In the Sandwich Islands the natives are excellent 
barbers, but know, or did know, nothing of wigs. An 
Englishman went into a Kanaka barber-shop to get 
shaved, and after the shave the barber, a8 a matter of 
course, proceeded to shampoo the customer. The cus- 
tomer had dropped asleep 
in the chair, and did not 








he feast. 





little sticking - plaster 
profiles which they used 
to call silhouettes. It 
was the portrait of the 
lady’s aunt, whom the girl had never seen, and she 
said, quite innocently, “ La, ma’am, I always thought 


CAT AND MOUSE.—A STORY 


When a lawyer goes into court he always modestly 
states that he appears for somebody else, but it is sus- 


as how you had some black relations, you are so dark | pected that he really appears for himself. 


like yourself, you know.” 
SC Oo 
Has the “tide of events” anything to do with the 
“current of public opinion”? 


Hate him! yes, we hate him with an undying hate, 
and we'll bring woe upon him. We'll drive him near- 
ly to distraction. We'll tell him we saw his name in 
the paper the other day, but don’t remember what pa- 
per it was, or what was said about him, 





—> 
A young man who was presented with eleven Qneen 
Aune pen-wipers on Christmas by his lady friends con- 


tinues to wipe his pen on his coat tail. 


inceiesSinii i fbanstinemees 
In her advertisement, the lady principal of a school 
mentioned her lady assistant and the “ reputation for 
teaching which she bears”; but the printer left out the 
“which,” so the advertisement went forth commend- 
ing the lady’s “ reputation for teaching she bears.” 

















A COMPLIMENT. 


Mr. Hyenen. “ Yes, got back on Saturday night, with Harry Hays. Charmant garcon. Met him two years 


ago in Paris, studying the Opera-house foyer. 


Jecors magnifique de Baudry. Just superb all over. A l’ex- 


terieur marbres splendides de Jouffroy—Guillaume—Carpeaux—Perraud. You can't describe it. Figurez vous 


a 


ga—perfectly sta-a-a-r-ing, you know. 


Miss Hesione Smitru. “ What! two years in Paris, Mr. Hyphen? I am sure you will let me congratulate 


you on the purity of your Zng/ish accent.” 








notice the barber; and 
when the latter started 
with the shampoo and 
the customer's wig came 
off in his band, leaving 
a perfectly bald head, he 
thought he had pulled 
the man’s scalp off, and, 
with a howl of terror, 
fled; his assistants fled 
also, and staid in the 
woods a week, not dar- 
ing to take the responsi- 
bility of the awful deed, 


panes. *siarbes Zell 

Lessing, the German 
philosopher, being ab- 
sent-minded, knocked at 
his own door one even- 
ing, when the servant, 
looking out of the win- 
dow and not recognizing 
him, said : “* The profess- 
or is not at home.” 

“Ob, very well,” said 
Lessing, composedly, 
walking away; “T’ll call 
another time.” 


eo ae: 

An irritable man, who 
was annoyed in an om- 
nibus by the lady who 
sat next to him cough- 
ing violently, exclaimed, 
“That's a very bad cold 
of yours, madam.” 

o which she meekly 
replied, “I know it, sir, 
and I'm sorry for it; but 
it’s the best that I’vegot.” 


qunbneliitinis: 
When an old actress 
is painting her face to 
look young, she is mak- 
ing up for lost time. 
paberee. ean 
Said a conceited young 
lady, “You men are a 
covet-ne set,” 





——E 
Charles Dickens always 





TWELVE SHORT CHAPTERS. 


* Johnnie, here you are at the breakfast table and 
he face is unwashed,” said his mother, with a sharp 
ook. 

“T know it, ma. I saw the avimalcules in pa’s mi- 
croscope last night, and I ain't going to have those 
things crawling all over my face with their funny lit- 
tle legs.” 

“You seem to walk more erect than usual, my friend.” 

“Yes; I have been straightened by circumstances.” 

caignaandiiaisiertans 

Taking things as they come isn’t so very difficult. 
It’s parting with them as they go that’s hard. 





enjoyed allusions and 

stories connected with 

the melodramas of old 

times, and had some 

good ones to relate, as of the actor of Rochester Thea- 

tre who forgot his part and could not attract or hear 

the prompter. At last, in desperation, he said to his 

comrade, with deep “ no-meaning,” “1 will return 
anon,” and then went off to consult his book. 

Another of his stories was connected with the Castle 

Spectre, where an actor had on an emergency taken the 

part of the imprisoned earl. He was told to say any- 

thing expressive of his condition and sufferings, fifteen 

years’ imprisonment, ete. “ For fifteen years have I 

heen imprisoned here” (hoarse prompting, ‘Starved !”) 

“and during the whole of that period not a morsel of 


tr 


food has passed my lips! 
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AESTHETIC RECEPTION IN THE WOODS. 




















